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CHAPTER IV. 
NEXT THINGS. 


OSAMOND’S ship-coil party was a great suc- 
cess. It resolved itself into Rosamond’s party, 
although Barbara had had the first thought of 
it; for Rosamond quietly took the management 
of all that was to be delicately and gracefully 
arranged, and to have the true tone of high 
propriety. 

Barbara made the little white rolls; Rosa- 
mond and Ruth beat up the cake; mother 
attended to the boiling of the tongues, and, 
when it was time, to the making of the delicious 
coffee ; all together we gave all sorts of pleas- 
ant touches to the brown room, and set the 
round table (the old cover could be “shied” 
out of sight now, as Stephen said, and replaced 
with the white glistening damask for the tea) 
in the corner between the southwest windows 


j that opened upon the broad piazza. 


The table was bright with pretty silver — 
not too much—and best glass and delicate 
porcelain with a tiny thread of gold; and the 


rolls and the thin strips of tongue cut lengthwise, so rich and tender that a 
fork could manage them, and the large raspberries, black and red and white, 
were upor plates and dishes of real Indian, white and golden brown. 

The wide sashes were thrown up, and there were light chairs outside ; 
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Mrs. Holabird would give them tea and coffee, and Ruth and Barbara would 
sit in the window-seats and do the waiting, back and forth, and Dakie 
Thayne and Harry Goldthwaite would help. 

Katty held her office as a sinecure that day ; looked on admiringly, forgot 
half her regular work, felt as if she had somehow done wonders without 
realizing the process, and pronounced that it was “no throuble at ahl to have 
company.” 

But before the tea was the new game. 

It was a bold stroke for us Holabirds. Originating was usually done 
higher up; as the Papal Council gives forth new spiritual inventions for 
the joyful acceptance of believers, who may by no means invent in their turn 
and offer to the Council. One could hardly tell how it would fall out, — 
whether the Haddens and the Marchbankses would take to it, or whether 
it would drop right there. 

“They may ‘take it off your hands, my dear,’ ” suggested the remorseless 
Barbara. Somebody had offered to do that once for Mrs. Holabird, when 
her husband had had an interest in a ship in the Baltic trade, and some furs 
had come home, richer than we had quite expected. 

Rose was loftily silent; she would not have sazd that to her very self; 
but she had her little quiet instincts of holding on,—through Harry Gold- 
thwaite, chiefly; it was his novelty. 

Does this seem very bare worldly scheming among young girls who 
should simply have been having a good time? We should not tell you if 
we did not know ; it degins right there among them, in just such things as 
these ; and our day and our life are full of it. 

The Marchbanks set had a way of taking things. off people’s hands, as 

soon as they were proved worth while. People like the Holabirds could 
not be taking this pains every day; making their cakes and their coffee, and 
setting their tea-table in their parlor; putting aside all that was shabby or 
inadequate, for a few special hours, and turning all the family resources 
upon a point, to serve an occasion. But if anything new or bright were so 
produced that could be transplanted, it was so easy to receive it among the 
established and every-day elegances of a freer living, give it a wider intro- 
duction, and so adopt and repeat and centralize it that the originators should 
fairly forget they had ever begun it. And why would not this be honor 
enough? Invention must always pass over to the capital that can han- 
dle it. : 
The new game charmed them all. The girls had the best of it, for the 
young men always gathered up the rings and brought them to each in turn. 
It was very pretty to receive both hands full of the gayly wreathed and 
knotted hoops, to hold them slidden along one arm like garlands, to pass 
them lightly from hand to hand again, and to toss them one by one through 
the air with a motion of more or less inevitable grace ; and the excitement 
of hope or of success grew with each succeeding trial. 

They could not help liking it, even the most fastidious; they might ven- 
ture upon liking it, for it was a game with an origin and references. It was 
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an officers’ game, on board great naval ships; it had proper and sufficient 
antecedents. It would do. $ 

By the time they stopped playing in the twilight, and went up the wide 
end steps upon the deep, open platform, where coffee and biscuits began to 
be fragrant, Rosamond knew that her party was as nice as if it had been 
anybody’s else whoever ; that they were all having as genuinely good a time 
as if they had not come “ westover ” to get it. 

And everybody does, like a delicious tea, such as is far more sure and 
very different from hands like Mrs. Holabird’s and her daughters, than from 
those of a city confectioner and the most professed of private cooks. 

It all went off and ended in a glory, —the glory of the sun pouring great 
backward floods of light and color all up to the summer zenith, and of the 
softly falling and changing shade, and the slow forth-coming of the stars ; 
and Ruth gave them music, and by and by they had a little German, out 
there on the long, wide esplanade. It was the one magnificence of their 
house, — this high, spacious terrace; Rosamond was thankful every day 
that Grandfather Holabird ad to build the wood-house under it. 

After this, Westover began to grow to be more of a centre than our home, 
cheery and full of girl-life as it was, had ever been able to become before. 

They might have transplanted the game, — they did take slips from it, — 
and we might not always have had tickets to our own play; but they could 
not transplant Harry Goldthwaite and Dakie Thayne. They wou/d come 
over, nearly every day, at morning or evening, and practise “coil,” or make 
some other plan or errand; and so there came to be always something going 
on at the Holabirds’, and if the other girls wanted it, they had to come where 
it was. 

Mrs. Van Alstyne came often; Rosamond grew very intimate with her. 

Mrs. Lewis Marchbanks did say, one day, that she thought “the Hola- 
birds were slightly mistaking their position” ; but the remark did not come 
round, westover, till long afterward, and meanwhile the position remained 
the same. 

It was right in the midst of all this that Ruth astonished the family again, 
one evening. 

“I wish,” she said, suddenly, just as if she were not suggesting some- 
thing utterly incongruous and disastrous, “ that we could ask Lucilla Waters 
up here for a little visit.” 

The girls had a way, in Z., of spending two or three days: together at each 
other’s houses, neighbors though they were, within easy reach, and seeing 
each other almost constantly. Leslie Goldthwaite came up to the Haddens’, 
or they went down to the Goldthwaites’, The Haddens would stay over 
night at the Marchbanks’, and on through the next day, and over night 
again. There were, indeed, three recognized degrees of intimacy: that 
which took tea, — that which came in of a morning and stayed to lunch, — 
and that which was kept over night without plan or ceremony. It had 
never been very easy for us Holabirds to do such things without plan; of all 
things, nearly, in the world, it seemed to us sometimes beautiful and desira- 
ble to be able to live just so as that we might. 
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“T wish,” said Ruth, “that we could have Lucilla Waters here.” 

“ My gracious !” cried Rosamond, startled into a soft explosion. “ What 
for?” 

“Why, I think she’d like it,” answered Ruth. 

“Well, I suppose Arctura Fish might ‘like it’ too,” responded Rose, in 
a deadly quiet way now, that was the extreme of sarcasm. 

Ruth looked puzzled; as if she really considered what Rosamond sug- 
gested, not having thought of it before, and not quite knowing how to dis- 
pose of the thought since she had got it. 

Dakie Thayne was there ; he sat holding some gold-colored wool for Mrs. 
Holabird to wind; she was giving herself the luxury of some pretty knit- 
ting; — making a bright little sofa affghan. Ruth had forgotten him at the 
instant, speaking out of a quiet pause and her own intent thought. 

She made up her mind presently, — partly at least, — and spoke again. 
“TJ don’t believe,” she said, “that it would be the next thing for Arctura 
Fish.” 

Dakie Thayne’s eyebrows went up, just that half perceptible line or two. 
“Do you think people ought always to have the next thing?” he asked. 

“It seems to me it must be somebody’s fault if they don’t,” replied Ruth. 

“It is a long waiting sometimes to get the next thing,” said Dakie 
Thayne. “ Army men find that out. They grow gray getting it.” 

“ That ’s where only one cam have it at a time,” said Ruth. “These things 
are different.” 

“¢ Next things’ interfere occasionally,” said Barbara. ‘“ Next things up, 
and next things down.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Rose, serenely unconscious and impersonal. “I 
suppose people would n’t naturally — it can’t be meant they should — walk 
right away from their own opportunities.” 

Ruth laughed, — not aloud, only a little single breath, over her work. 

Dakie Thayne leaned back. 

“ What, — if you please, — Miss Ruth?” 

“I was thinking of the opportunities down,” Ruth answered. 

It was several days after this that the young party drifted together again, 
on the Westover lawn. A plan was discussed. Mrs. Van Alstyne had 
walked over with Olivia and Adelaide Marchbanks, and it was she who 
suggested it. 

“Why don’t you have regular practisings,” said she, “and then a meet- 
ing, for this and the archery you wanted to get up, and games for a prize? 
They would do nicely together.” 

Olivia Marchbanks drew up a little. She had not meant to launch the 
project here. Everything need not begin at Westover all at once. 

But Dakie Thayne broke in. 

“ Did you think of that?” said he. “ It’s a capital idea.” 

“ Ideas are rather apt to be that,” said Adelaide Marchbanks. “It is the 
carrying out, you see.” 

“Is n’t it pretty nearly carried out already? It is only to organize what 
we are doing as it is.” 
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“ But the minute you do organize! You don’t know how difficult it is in 
a place like this. A dozen of us are not enough, and as soon as you go 
beyond, there gets to be too much of it. One doesn’t know where to 
stop.” 

“Or to skip?” asked Harry Goldthwaite, in such a purely bright, good- 
natured way that no one could take it amiss. 

“Well, yes, to skip,” said Adelaide. “Of course that’s it. You don’t 
go straight on, you know, house by house, when you ask people, — down 
the hill and into the town.” 

“ We talked it over,” said Olivia. “And we got as far as the Hobarts.” 
There Olivia stopped. That was where they had stopped before. 

“© yes, the Hobarts ; they would be sure to like it,” said Leslie Gold- 
thwaite, quick and pleased. 

“Her ups and downs are just like yours,” said Dakie Thayne to Ruth 
Holabird. 

It made Ruth very glad to be told she was at all like Leslie; it gave her 
an especially quick pulse of pleasure to have Dakie Thayne say so. She 
knew he thought there was hardly any one like Leslie Goldthwaite. 

“O, they won’t exactly do, you know!” said Adelaide Marchbanks, with 
an air of high free-masonry. 

“ Won’t do what?” asked Cadet Thayne, obtusely. 

“Suit,” replied Olivia, concisely, looking straight forward without any air 
at all. 

“ Really, we have tried it since they came,” said Adelaide ; “though what 
people come for is the question, I think, when there is n’t anything particular 
to bring them except the neighborhood, and then it has to be Christian 
charity in the neighborhood that did n’t ask them to pick them up. Mam- 
ma called, after a while; and Mrs. Hobart said she hoped she would come 
often, and let ¢he gir/s run in and be sociable! And Grace Hobart says 
‘she has n’t got tired of croquet, —she likes it real well!’ They’re that 
sort of people, Mr. Thayne.” 

“Oh! that’s very bad,” said Dakie Thayne, with grave conclusiveness. 

“The Haddens had them one night, when we were going to play com- 
merce. When we asked them up to the table, they held right back, awfully 
stiff, and could n’t find anything else to say than, — out quite loud, across 
everything, —‘O no! they could n’t play commerce ; they never did ; father 
thought it was just like any gambling game !’ ” 

“ Plucky, anyhow,” said Harry Goldthwaite. 

“I don’t think they meant to be rude,” said Elinor Hadden. “TI think 
they really felt badly ; and that was why it blurted right out so. They did 
n’t know what to say.” 

“Evidently,” said Olivia. “And one doesn’t want to be astonished in 
that way very often.” 

“TI should n’t mind having them,” said Elinor, good-naturedly. “ They 
are kind-hearted people, and they would feel hurt to be left out.” 

“That is just what stopped us,” said Adelaide. “That is just what the 
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neighborhood is getting to be, — full of people that you don’t know what to 
do with.” 

“I don’t see why we need to go out of our own set,” said Olivia. 

“O dear! O dear!” 

It broke from Ruth involuntarily. Then she colored up, as they all 
turned round upon her; but she was excited, and Ruth’s excitements made 
her forget that she was Ruth, sometimes, fora moment. It had been grow- 
ing in her, from the beginning of the conversation ; and now she caught her 
breath, and felt her eyes light up. She turned her face to Leslie Gold- 
thwaite ; but although she spoke low, she spoke somehow clearly, even 
more than she meant, so that they all heard. 

“What if the angels had said that before they came down to Bethlehem!” 

Then she knew by the hush that she had astonished them, and she grew 
frightened ; but she stood just so, and would not let her look shrink ; for 
she still felt just as she did when the words came. 


Mrs. Van Alstyne broke the pause with a good-natured laugh. 

“We can’t go quite back to that, every time,” she said. ‘ And we don’t 
quite set up to be angels. Come, — try one more round.” 

And with some of the hoops still hanging upon her arm, she turned to 
pick up the others. Harry Goldthwaite of course sprang forward to do it 
for her; and presently she was tossing them with her peculiar grace, till 
the stake was all wreathed with them from bottom to top, the last hoop 
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hanging itself upon the golden ball ; a touch more dexterous and consum- 
mate, it seemed, than if it had fairly slidden over upon the rest. 

Rosamond knew what a cunning and friendly turn it was ; if it had not 
been for Mrs. Van Alstyne, Ruth’s speech would have broken up the party. 
As it was, the game began again, and they stayed an hour longer. 

Not all of them; for as soon as they were fairly engaged, Ruth said te 
Leslie Goldthwaite, “I must go now; I ought to have gone before. Reba 
will be waiting for me. Just tell them, if they ask.” 

But Leslie and the cadet walked away with her; slowly, across the 
grounds, so that she thought they were going back from the gate ; but they 
kept on up over the hill. 

“ Was it very shocking?” asked Ruth, troubled in her mind. “I could 
not help it; but I was frightened to death the next minute.” 

“ About as frightened as the man is who stands to his gun in the front,” 
said Dakie Thayne. “ You never flinched.” 

“ They would have thought it was from what I had said,” Ruth answered. 
“ And ¢hat was another thing from the sayzng.” 

“ You had something to say, Leslie. It was just on the corner of your 
lip. I saw it.” 

“Yes; but Ruth said it all in one flash. It would have spoiled it if I had 
spoken then.” 

“I’m always sorry for people who don’t know how,” said Ruth. “I’m 
sure I don’t know how myself so often.” 

“That is just it,” said Leslie. “ Why should n’t these girls come up? 
And how will they ever, unless somebody overlooks? They would find out 
these mistakes in a little while, just as they find out fashions: picking up 
the right things from people who do know how. It is a kind of leaven, like 
greater good. And how can we stand anywhere in the lump, and say it 
shall not spread to the next particle?” 

“They think it was pushing of them, to come here to live at all,” said 
Ruth. 

“ Well, we ’re all pushing, if we ’re good for anything,” said Leslie. “ Why 
may n’t they push, if they don’t crowd out anybody else? It seems to me 
that the wrong sort of pushing is pushing down.” 

“Only there would be no end to it,” said Dakie Thayne, “would there ? 
There are coarse, vulgar people always, who are wanting to get in just for 
the sake of being in. What are the nice ones to do?” 

“Just de nice, I think,” said Leslie. “ Nicer with those people than with 
anybody else even. If there were n’t any difficulty made about it, — if there 
were n’t any keeping out, — they would tire of the niceness probably sooner 
than anything. I don’t suppose it is the fence that keeps out weeds.” 

“You are just like Mrs. Ingleside,” said Ruth, walking closer to Leslie 
as she spoke. 

“And Mrs. Ingleside is like Miss Craydocke; and—TI didn’t suppose 
I should ever find many more of them, but they ’re counting up,” said Dakie 
Thayne. “There’s a pretty good piece of the world salted, after all.” 
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“If there really is any best society,” pursued Leslie, “it seems to me it 
ought to be, not for keeping people out, but for getting everybody in as fast 
as it can, like the kingdom of heaven.” 

“ Ah, but that zs kingdom come,” said Dakie Thayne. 

It seemed as if the question of “ things next” was to arise continually, in 
fresh shapes, just now, when things next for the Holabirds were nearer next 
than ever before. 

“We must have Delia Waite again soon, if we can get her,” said mother, 
one morning, when we were all quietly sitting in her room, and she was 
cutting out some shirts for Stephen. “All our changes and interruptions 
have put back the sewing so lately.” 

“We ought not to have been idle so much,” said Barbara. “ We ’ve been 
a family of grasshoppers all summer.” 

“Well, the grasshopping has done you all good. I’m not sorry for it,” 
said Mrs. Holabird. “Only we must have Delia for a week now, and be 
busy.” 

“If Delia Waite did n’t have to come to our table!” said Rosamond. 

“Why don’t you try the girl Mrs. Hadden has, mother? She goes right 
into the kitchen with the other servants.” 

“J don’t believe our ‘ other servants’ would know what to do with her,” 
said Barbara. ‘ There’s always such a crowd in our kitchen.” 

“ Barbara, you ’re a plague!” 

“Yes. I’m the thorn in the flesh in this family, lest it should be exalted 
above measure ; and like Saint Paul, 1 magnify mine office.” 

“In the way we live,” said Mrs. Holabird, “it is really more convenient 
to let a seamstress come right to table with us ; and besides, you know what 
I think about it. It is a little breath of life to a girl like that; she gets 
something that we can give as well as not, and that helps her up. It comes 
naturally, as it cannot come with ‘ other servants.’ She sits with us all day ; 
her work is among ladies, and with them ; she gets something so far, even 
in the midst of measurings and gorings, that common housemaids cannot 
get; why should n’t she be with us when we can leave off talk of measures 
and gores, and get what Ruth calls the ‘very next’? Delia Waite is too 
nice a girl to be put into the kitchen to eat with Katty, in her ‘ crowd.’ ” 

“ But it seems to set us down; it seems common in us to be so ready to 
be familiar with common people. More in us, because we do live plainly. 
If Mrs. Hadden or Mrs. Marchbanks did it, it might seem kind w#thout the 
common.. I think they ought to begin such things.” 

“But then if they don’t? Very likely it would be far more inconvenient 
for them; and not the same good either, because it wou/d be, or seem, a 
condescension. We are the ‘ very next,’ and we must be content to be the 
step we are.” 

“It’s the other thing with us, — con-ascension, — isn’t it, mother? A 
step up for somebody, and no step down for anybody. Mrs. Ingleside does 
it,” Ruth added. 

“O, Mrs. Ingleside does all sorts of things. She has ¢ha¢ sort of position. 
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It’s as independent as the other. High moral and high social can do 
anything. It’s the betwixt and between that must be careful.” 

“What a miserably negative set we are, in such a positive state of the 
world!” cried Barbara. “Except Ruth’s music, there isn’t a specialty 
among us ; we have n’t any views; we’re on the mean-spirited side of the 
Woman Question ; ‘all woman, and no question,’ as mother says; we shall 
never preach, nor speech, nor leech ; we can’t be magnificent, and we won’t 
be common! I don’t see what is to become of us, unless — and I wonder 
if maybe that is n’t it ?— we just do two or three rather right things in a no- 
particular sort of a way.” 

“ Barbara, how nice you are!” cried Ruth. 

“No. I’mathorn. Don’t touch me.” 

“We never have company when we are having sewing done,” said Mrs. 
Holabird. ‘ We can always manage that.” 

“ T don’t want to play Box and Cox,” said Rosamond. 

“That’s the beauty of you, Rosa Mundi!” said Barbara, warmly. “ You 
don’t want to J/ay anything. That’s where you’ll come out sun-clear and 


diamond-bright ! ” 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


THE DADDY LONG-LEGS AND THE FLY. 


NCE, Mr. Daddy Long-Legs, 
Dressed in brown and gray, 
Walked about upon the sands 

Upon a summer’s day; 

And there among the pebbles, 

When the wind was rather cold, 
He met with Mr. Floppy Fly, 

All dressed in blue and gold. 
And as it was too soon to dine 
They drank some periwinkle wine, 
And played an hour or two or more 
At battlecock and shuttledore. 


Said Mr. Daddy Long-Legs 
To Mr. Floppy Fly, 

“Why do you never come to court? 
I wish you’d tell me why. 

All gold and shine, in dress so fine, 
You’d quite delight the court, — 
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Why do you never go at all? 

Most certainly you ought / 
And if you went you’d see such sights! 
Such rugs! and jugs! and candle lights! 
And, more than all, the King and Queen, — 
One in red and one in green!” 


“O Mr. Daddy Long-Legs,” 
Said Mr. Floppy Fly, 

“It’s true that I don’t go to court, 
And I will tell you why. 

If I had six long legs like yours, 
At once I’d go to court! 

But, oh! I can’t, because my legs 
Are so extremely short. 

And I’m afraid the King and Queen, 

One in red and one in green, 

Would say aloud, ‘ You are not fit, 

You Fly, to come to court a bit!’” 
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“O Mr. Daddy Long-Legs,” 
Said Mr. Floppy Fly, 
“T wish you’d sing one little song, — 
One Mumbian melody! 
You used to sing so wondrous well 
In former days gone by, 
But now you never sing at all; 
I wish you’d tell me why. 
For if you would, the silvery sound 
Would please the shrimps and cockles round, 
And all the crabs would gladly come 
To hear you sing ‘Ah hum di hum!’” 


Said Mr. Daddy Long-Legs, 
“T can never sing again! 
And if you wish I’ll tell you why, 
Although it gives me pain. 
For years I cannot hum a bit, 
Or sing the smallest song, 
And this the dreadful reason is, — 
My legs are grown too long! 
My six long legs, all here and there, 
Oppress my bosom with despair, 
And if I stand, or lie, or sit, 
I cannot sing one single bit!” 


So Mr. Daddy Long-Legs 
And Mr. Floppy Fly 
Sat down in silence by the sea, 
And gazed upon the sky. 
They said, “This is a dreadful thing. 
The world is all gone wrong, 
Since one has legs too short by half, 
The other far too long! 
One never more can go to court 
Because his legs have grown too short; 
The other cannot sing a song 
Because his legs have grown too long! 


Then Mr. Daddy Long-Legs 
And Mr. Floppy Fly 

Rushed downwards to the foaming sea, 
With one spongetaneous cry. 

And there they found a little boat, 
Whose sails were pink and gray, 
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And off they sailed among the waves, 
Far and far away. 
They sailed across the silent main, 
And passed the great Grombolian plain ; 
And there they play forevermore 
At battlecock and shuttledore. 
Edward Lear. 


SESS 


RYE’S FRITTERS. 


N OT rye fritters, you understand ; quite the contrary; though the two 
sound so much alike, how shou/d you understand ? 

In fact, they were only Rye’s fritters, on account of Jockey. “ Fritters” 
was Jockeyese for “curls.” They happened in this way. 

Rye went to Boston. Now, Rye had been to Boston before ; of course 
she had; who has n’t? Unless, indeed, I should except a little girl I picked 
up and piled into my sleigh the other day, who opened her mouth so wide 
when I touched up the Major and whizzed her down hill, that she quite lost 
her breath out of it, but gasped and said, — 

“Q—o—oo—ooh! My soul! Why, I never was inside along of a carriage 
before in all my life!” 
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Rye, as I said, had been to Boston before, so she did not carry her mouth 
open ; neither did she say, “ My soul!” though rather, I think, because she 
had forgotten that she had a soul, than because it was n’t an advisable thing 
for a little girl to say. For Rye went to Boston “on business.” She had 
been on pleasure-trips of various kinds; such as to the shoemaker’s, the 
doctor’s, the dentist’s, &c., but she never before had been on business. She 
had come down to buy a feather, — she and Prim and Jockey; at least she 
had come for the feather, and Prim came because she came, and Jockey, —as 
nearly as I can make out, Jockey came for no reason in the world but 
because Rye particularly asked him to stay at home. 

Besides Prim and Jockey, there was, by the way, Aunt Banger. I neg- 
lected to mention her, because it is so perfectly understood that when you 
take aunts, parents, elder sisters, and other burdens of like kind, to Boston 
with you, it is done entirely as a matter of courtesy. It happened, very 
unfortunately, that Aunt Banger paid Rye’s and Jockey’s expenses (Prim 
was rich, and paid her own), so that Rye indeed was constrained to be 
uncommonly polite to Aunt Banger. She felt it keenly, but she bore it 
well. “I so dislike to be under objections to people!” she whispered to 
Prim. 

“ Objurgations, you mean,” corrected Prim. 

Rye went to Lowell’s, and bought her feather. At least, she went to 
Lowell’s, and Aunt Banger asked for feathers, and Rye looked them over, 
and Aunt Banger selected a gray one, and Rye selected a pink one, and 
Aunt Banger preferred the gray one, and Rye admired the pink one, and 
Aunt Banger said that her hat was gray, and this was a match, and Rye 
(who always did hate to be matched) said that gray made her look like a 
guinea-hen, — Jip: Bond said so Christmas,—and Aunt Banger said that 
they were n’t buying feathers for Jip Bond; and so Rye told Prim that she 
thought a great deal of Aunt Banger’s judgment, and, on the whole, she 
believed that she preferred the gray one. 

So Rye bought her feather with “ business ” despatch. 

“ Aunt Banger makes me a great deal of trouble to-day,” said Jockey, ina 
sour aside. “I’ve got to lug her way down to Shute’s to get me.a cap!” 

“And you girls may run around as you like for a while,” said Aunt 
Banger. “Jockey and I will meet you at Copeland’s at dinner-time. Take 
good care of your feather. Don’t get lost. Don’t buy candy. Don’t get 
your hair into your eyes, nor wet your feet. Mind the crossings. Look 
out for snow-slides. Take care—” 

But Rye had taken care to be out of hearing by that time. 

“Aunt Banger means well, but she’s so inconsiderable about things!” 
said Rye to Prim, as they trotted up the shady side of Winter Street to 
keep away from the snow-slides. ‘Now take money, for instance. ‘Take 
care you don’t spend more than twelve and a half cents,’ — that’s what she 
was going to say. It’s what she’s always going to say. I’d enough rather 
come to Boston with my mother !” 

“Does your mother give you more than twelve and a half cents to 
spend?” asked Prim, 
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“ N—n—no,” said illogical Rye, “I don’t know’s she does. But she’s so 
pretty!” 

Now Rye had the prettiest mother in the world; and it is a great thing 
to have a pretty mother. At least, Rye thought so. She liked to have her 
about, like a picture, and she liked to wear her pretty things for her, and 
hear her prettily say how pretty they were. Now that was the difference 
between her mother and Aunt Banger. Aunt Banger took to the “ sensi- 
ble” things. She tucked the pantalets, darned the stockings, made the 
night-dresses, settled the bills. The pretty mother embroidered and flounced 
and fluted and “shaded” and “toned,” and Rye, as you might say, hung 
her up in a frame in the middle of her life and let the light on her and kept 
the dust off. If she got over her depth in fractions, she went to Aunt Banger. 
When she was dressing for a party, she used her mother. 

But this has not so much to do with curls, as to admit of our spending 
any more time to talk it over, though there is a great deal that might be 
said about pretty mothers, — for and against, —as the little girls with pretty 
mothers will bear me witness. 

Rye and Prim went into Williams and Everett’s, and talked wisely at the 
pictures that they did n’t understand, and said nothing about those that they 
did ; they went into Osgood’s, to match fringes for Prim; they went into 
Shreve and Stanwood’s, to price malachite, — for Prim, too,— and came 
away from the great glittering place thinking what very ill-used, ill-jewelled 
little girls they were, and stumbled over a bony little shoeless wretch selling 
molasses-candy at the door, and never stopped to think, —as the little girls 
in the stories generally do, and as a little girl, whether in a story or out of 
it, certainly should do, —that in a world where people sell molasses-candy 
in the winter without shoes, it matters little whether you can afford mala- 
chite or not, but said, what would have brought us to Rye’s “fritters ” in 
the first place, if they had only said it a little earlier, — 

“I’ve got an idea! Let’s go to Auguste’s!” Prim said it. Rye looked 
dazed. “To have your hair crimped,” said Prim. “I’ve always wanted to 
try Auguste’s crimper.” 

“ Why don’t you go yourself?” asked Rye, doubtfully. 

“Crimps will match your feather,” said Prim, with decision. 

“But my hair isn’t gray,” urged Rye. “And—don’t you suppose it 
would cost more than twelve and a half cents?” 

“O, I don’t know. Jip Bond said you dd do your hair so solemn!” 

“That ’s Aunt Banger. She can’t bear crimps, except on herself. And 
besides, the hair-pins stick into you so nights. Besides, 1 burnt ’em off, 
in the lamp, the only time I tried, —a whole hair-pin full of hair short off.” 

“It would be so becoming,” said Prim, dangerously, “and please your 
mother so !” 

“If you think mother would like it,” hesitated Rye. They were in 
Auguste’s by that time. Prim drew Rye past the French flowers and dolls, 
and all the pretty nonsense, into the hair-dresser’s room, and said to the 
hair-dresser, in her easy way (Prim always astonished and extinguished 
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Rye), “Crimping!” and to Rye, in a whisper, “I wouldn’t ask how 
much ; it sounds so countrified !” 

What could be worse than to be thought “countrified” ? Rye dropped 
into the great barber’s chair without a word, and Prim sat down on the hair- 
cloth sofa with a smile. “Why not have it curled while you’re about it?” 
she suggested, — “all over, you know.” 

“It would be very fashionable and becoming, miss,” said the hair-dresser. 
“ Plain hair is out, quite.” 

“ Are you sure mother would like it?” said Rye, doubting but delighted. 

“Of all things! Why, I spoke of it, you know, on her account,” said 
Prim, who really thought she did. 

“ We—ell,” said Rye, and gave herself up to happiness and the curlers. 

Rye had a pale, plain-pretty little face, “all out” perhaps, like her hair ; 
but everything about it matched, like Aunt Banger’s gray feather. She 
looked at herself in the glass, and her heart fluttered fast under the bar- 
ber’s great apron which she was tied up in. What would her pretty 
mother — who always said it was such a pity that Jockey had the curls 
instead of Rye — say to her when she went walking in to-night “all in” the 
frizzly, foamy fashion? would n’t she have her photograph taken to-morrow ? 
Perhaps in porcelain? Or framed on the parlor wall? Or would Aunt 
Banger object, or Jockey be jealous? And wou/d it be becoming, after all ? 

The curlers — two of them — took hold of Rye as if she had been a bas- 
ketful of ropes, and twisted her hair all up into a hundred little curl-papers. 
She felt convinced that they would twist her head off. She put her hand 
around, and felt of her neck to see if it were dislocated ; but, finding it quite 
sound, gathered courage to peep at herself in the glass. Such a sight! 

“You look like Medusa,” said Prim, who studied mythology. 

“Who’s he?” asked Rye. 

“She was a lady who wore a night-cap of white snakes,” said Prim, 
promptly, suiting the information to the occasion. But that was just what 
Rye looked like. It made her fairly faint, she looked so ! 

“T suppose you "ll — take ’em off?” she breathlessly asked. 

“Gracious me, miss!” said the curlers, and laughed till, indeed, they were 
in imminent danger of twisting her neck off. When they had finished laugh- 
ing, they took hold of her with hot irons as if she had been actually a rye 
fritter, and fried her head on both sides. The irons sizzled and snapped. 
The curl-papers steamed. A hot breath crept in among the roots of her 
hair. 

“They will set me on fire!” thought Rye, and turned as pale as her snaky 
night-cap. Even Prim was frightened, and began to wonder if they ought 
to have done this. When one of the curlers — busy watching a customer 
at the end of the store, among the flowers — held her burning tongs a little 
too near, a little too long, and Rye cried out in real pain, both the girls 
grew miserable. Rye sat and cried. Prim sat and looked. 

“ Are n’t you most through?” asked Rye, faintly. 

“Yes, yes, miss, just through,” said the ready curlers; but they were 
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not just through at all. It took them an hour to twist and curl and scorch 
and untwist and recurl and comb and smooth poor little Rye. Tears of 
pain and fright dropped on her great apron. 

“Never mind,” said Prim, soothingly. “It will be so pretty when it’s 
brushed out. And your mother ’ll be so surprised ! ” 

Rye revived and looked hopefully in the glass when the brushing-out 
began. One little pinched curl after another fell out, and flopped upon 
her forehead. They were not quite so becoming as she had expected, but 
she kept up her courage till the first quarter of her head was done. Then 
she saw Prim’s mouth twitch. 

“You look like a griddle-cake!” said Prim. This was not as pleasant 
as might have been in Prim; but Rye was funny ! 

Half the head — three quarters — the whole, stood finished at last. The 
curlers put away their brushes. Rye got out of her apron and stood sol- 
emnly up before the glass. It was horrible! fairly horrible! Rye turned 
around with a ghastly smile to Prim. 

Prim tried — she did try —to be sympathetic ; but she gave it up, and 
fell on the sofa in a convulsion of suffocated fun. ~ 

“O Rye Robbins! You look like a feather-duster! You look like an 
elm-tree with the roots up! ‘You look like sago-pudding — and — horse- 
hair stuffing — and — and — Aunt Banger !” 

This last was a touch too much. Rye sat down on the sofa (on top of 
her hat) and sobbed. : 

“ Don’t!” begged Prim. “They ’re all looking at you? What will they 
think?” 

But Rye refused to be mortified or comforted. ‘Go and ask how long it 
will last!” she commanded with the authority of agony; and Prim meekly 
obeyed. 

She came back with a serious cast of countenance. 

“Well?” 

“ A week.” 

“A week?” 

Prim nodded silently. af 

Rye stopped crying; she pulled her hat out from under her and put it on, 
in the calm of despair. Her poor pretty mother! That was the worst of it. 
That was worse than looking like Aunt Banger in a night-cap of white 
snakes for a whole long week! What wou/d her mother say ? 

“Prim,” she said with solemnity, “let us go. It might as well be done 
first as last. Come!” Prim came—quite humbled and silent. They 
walked grimly down the length of the store. At the door they were politely 
detained by a watchful clerk, and politely informed that there was something, 
he believed, in change. Indeed, Rye in her misery, had forgotten to pay 
him. She apologized, and asked his price. 

“One dollar!” said the clerk, briskly. 

“A dollar?” repeated Rye, faintly. 

“Yes, miss,” said the clerk, cheerfully. 
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Rye had just a dollar-bill in her purse, — the only bill she had in any 
purse, — her mother’s Christmas present. She gave it to the clerk in silence, 
and in silence shut the door. 

“ Well?” she said again, when she and Prim stood out on the crowded 
sidewalk. 

“1 know it!” said Prim. 

“ What sha// I do with Aunt Banger!” 

“1 'd—I’d—bang her!” exploded Prim in her distress, without the 
least intention of committing a pun. 

“ And Jockey!” added Rye, in the anguish of her soul, as they went 
slowly over to Copeland’s. ‘ That boy will die before he ’Il get over this !” 
They lingered on Copeland’s steps, miserably. Rye could not muster cour- 
age to go in. 

“Prim,” she said at last with energy, “I tell you what it is. Lend me 
some money, and Ill go and buy acomb. Then we’ll come back. You 
make for Aunt Banger. I’Il make for the dressing-room. I ’ll stay there 
till I’ve combed myself out, if it’s till next week. Perhaps she will be up 
stairs and won’t see me.” 

This was an inspiration! The girls had been to Harris’s, and paid sev- 
enty-five cents for a comb, and were back on Copeland’s steps, in not much 
more time than it takes to tell it. 

They opened the door softly, and “ made,” as Rye had suggested, — she 
for the dressing-room, Prim for Aunt Banger. Rye, on her way, was greeted 
by an awful sound : — 

“Tsay! Here we are! I’m horrubile hungry waiting!” 

It was Jockey. Who else could it be? Aunt Banger’s slower gaze fol- 
lowed Jockey’s snapping eyes. She just saw the little flowzy, fussy, dowdy 
head that had been the little plain-pretty Lady Rye’s that morning, flying 
past, — but she saw it; and so did Jockey. 

Rye went down into the dressing-room and jerked her head in the basin, 
and turned the Cochituate full and cold and long, all over the little baked 
and frizzly curls. Gasping, drenched, and chilled, she took to: her seventy- 
five cent cemb at last, and combed out Monsieur Auguste’s dollar’s worth 
of work, curl by curl, lock by lock, hard and patiently. 

She came to Aunt Banger, dripping and shivering and meek, her pretty 
hair half spoiled, wholly comical, but straight as a pump-handle. 

Of course the whole story came out. 

“If only you wou/dn’t tell mother, I think I could bear it,” said Rye,. 
meekly. 

Aunt Banger behaved beautifully. Even Prim owned that. She prom- 
ised not to tell Rye’s pretty mother, — not a word; and she did n’t. 

Jockey promised, too: “Sure’s pop. Wouldn’t tell. Never. Not if he 
had six or five cents, he would n’t tell.” 

Rye gave him “six or five cents ” (of Aunt Banger’s) to seal the: compact. 

“Look a here,” began this promising young gentleman, as soon as they 
were in the house that night. 
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“ Hush, Jockey!” 

“O, 1 fergut. No, I won’t,” said Jockey, and fell to eating his supper. 
But half-way down his mug of milk he paused thoughtfully. 

“Look a here, mother. Don’t you tell. Rye got her hair put into fritters 
in Bosting and paid a dollar for it!” 

Now this story has n’t a moral to its name, has it? Except that it is true, 
every word of it; and most true things have morals, if you look long enough 
and know how to find them. 

You can’t find any, unless it is that I don’t like crimps? Very likely ; 
and I am sure I don’t. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


CTVGORWOD I~ 


HOW BATTLES ARE FOUGHT. 
III. War ON THE WATER. 


OU are not to suppose that all battles are fought 
| on land,” said Mr. Blake to Willie and Minnie 
a few evenings after he had told ‘them about 
“fighting for forts,” and how they were taken 
by siege operations. “Many battles have been 
fought at sea, and wars have been decided by 
great battles fought on shipboard. Ships have 
in all ages been considered the most powerful 
and important as well as the largest of all en- 
gines of war; and there has never been a great 
war in which they have not been used. Some of 
the most famous battles which history records 
were fought on the water. When you are older, 
you will read of the celebrated Paul Jones ; also 
of Commodore Perry, who won the famous bat- 
tle on Lake Erie, and sent a report of it to the 
government in these words, —‘ We have met 
the enemy, and they are ours’; and of Captain 
Lawrence, who while dying from his wounds 
called out to his sailors, ‘Don’t give up the 
ship, boys.’ A great many persons familiar 








with this story are so used to calling the hero of it ‘ Don’t-give-up-the- 
ship Lawrence’ that they have forgotten his real name; and I am ashamed 
to say that I don’t remember it, and could not tell it to you without first 
looking it up. Then there are the more recent but not less famous naval 
engagements of Admiral Farragut. Willie has read about them, I know. 
During one of the most noted you will remember he lashed himself to the 
rigging in the midst of the fight. Do you know why?” 
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“ Was he afraid that he should want to run away?” asked little Minnie. 

“Run away, Minnie!” exclaimed Willie, indignant at such a thought 
about his hero. 

“ Then why was it, Willie?” asked his father. 

“©, I know this time!” returned Willie, smiling as he remembered how 
his papa had reproved him for lecturing his little sister, and assuming to 
know more than she did. He was determined not to be caught in that way 
again. “I know why it was,” he said, “for I have been reading all about 
Admiral Farragut when he was a brave little midshipman, only twelve years 
old. He never wanted to run away, even then. He tied himself to the mast 
of his ship so that he could have his hands free to use his spy-glass to see 
the fighting.” 

“ That is very true. At another time when he was getting his ships ready 
to run past two great Rebel forts he dressed the masts and rigging with 
boughs of trees. Now do you know why?” 

Willie did not know, and frankly confessed that he did not. 

“It was in order that the enemy might mistake his vessels as they 
approached for part of the woods that lined the shores of the river. This 
idea he probably borrowed from reading in a play how a whole army dis- 
guised its numbers by each man carrying a green bough before him. You 
would hardly suppose that soldiers or sailors could get ideas about war from 
plays. When you are older, and read the detailed accounts of wars, you 
will find many curious incidents of this kind in history. The true histories 
of the great naval heroes I have mentioned have more of exciting romance 
in them than any fiction or story-book that was ever written. 

“¢ Naval operations,’ as all warlike movements on the water are called, 
though carried on usually in connection with army or land operations, are 
entirely different from them. The ship is a fort, and a fleet of ships may be 
compared to a fortified or intrenched camp, such as [ was telling you of 
last ; and the sailors are the garrison. But this fort, unlike the kind on land, 
has legs.” 

“Legs, papa!” exclaimed Willie. 

“Well, at least it can run away when there is danger of its capture, or it 
can pursue the enemy if he runs away. In fact, a fleet of ships is an army 
which carries its fortifications about with it, — each ship is a porcupine, and 
the cannon pointed from the sides are the sharp quills with which it defends 
itself. Every war ship full of sailors is a company of sailors in armor, — a 
battery of artillery with movable bomb-proof fortifications. 

“In olden times ships of war were used only on the ocean or great lakes, 
and if any one had foretold before the great rebellion in this country began, 
that great naval battles would be fought on inland rivers, where ships of war 
had never been seen, he would have been laughed at as a false prophet. 
Formerly, ships of war, built to sail very fast and armed with great numbers 
of cannon peeping from port-holes cut in the sides of the vessels and manned 
by sailors trained to fight, were sent out upon cruises, — that is, to hunt for 
other ships belonging to the enemy, and capture or destroy them. Some- 
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times these cruisers would fall in with merchant vessels belonging to the 
enemy, and either burn them or run them into port and then use them for 
their own purposes. But sometimes these ships of war in cruising would 
meet other than defenceless merchant ships, — men of war as big and pow- 
erful as themselves ; and then there would perhaps be a battle. Sometimes 
the weaker one would run away, and the stronger pursue; this is called ‘a 
chase.’ 

“A naval battle in the old style was generally opened by a single shot 
fired at long distance as a sort of challenge to combat. If the enemy was 
ready to fight, he replied to the challenge shot with another, —a sort of defi- 
ance gun. Then the two ships would hoist their flags and would gradually 
approach each other with their sides and not their bows presented, all the 
time firing rapidly and fiercely, with all the cannon which they could use. 
Every moment they would approach more closely, their shots falling like 
hail on the deck, or rattling against the sides, or whistling through the rig- 
ging, or crashing through the sides, until you would think, if you were 
aboard, that the ship would sink at every shot. Yet these same wooden 
ships have been so cut up in battle that they were not worth taking into 
port after capture. Still they did not sink. This was generally because 
none of the shots took effect below the water’s edge. At other times a 
ship has been sunk by a single shot, —a fortunate one that took effect below 
the water level. Do you know that it is very difficult to send a ball from a 
cannon or bullet from a rifle through the water? If you fire a bullet directly 
down into a deep stream it will become flattened simply by striking the 
water. If a cannon-ball is fired, and strikes the water, it will skip along its 
smooth surface just as you have seen pebbles do when thrown into a brook 
or pond. When I was a little boy I had a playmate whose back was broken 
by falling from a ship into the sea and coming in contact with nothing but 
the water. Fishermen sometimes spear fish under water, but you never hear 
of their shooting them in that way. The reason that ships are so seldom 
sunk in battle is that cannon-balls will not penetrate through the water and 
the side of the ship too. 

“ Sometimes war ships engaged in battle approach so close to each other 
that their sides touch. Then the sailors who are fighting prepare to ‘ board’ 
their enemy. In ‘boarding’ the sailors leave the guns and arm themselves 
with swords or cutlasses and pistols, and when the ships touch they spring 
from their own ship to that of the enemy, and become engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight. Often the fighting in this way becomes very desperate and 
bloody. 

It is related of a Roman sailor, that in attempting to climb from a small 
boat into a ship which he and his comrades were trying to ‘board’ and cap- 
ture, he had his right hand, by which he was clinging to the ship, cut off by 
a blow from the enemy. He caught hold with the other, and that was 
immediately cut off too; but it was not until he had drawn his head up to 
the deck of the boat. With both hands gone, he clung by his elbows and 
chin, and did not relinquish his hold until his enemy with another blow 
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severed his head from his body, and he fell back into the water dead. Such 
terrible scenes as this are not often witnessed, however. Doubtless you 
think that was a brave sailor and a bold act; but I can tell you of another 
sailor who was braver and bolder still. It was not in battle either, nor was 
it done in order to kill an enemy, but to save his comrades. His name was 
Lieutenant Edward Smith, and he commanded a little schooner called the 
Magpie, which was wrecked in 1826, and he and six of his men escaped 
by tlinging to a capsized boat. The lieutenant was the youngest of them 
all, except a lad named Wilson, but he was also the coolest, and he ordered 
them all to get off the boat and endeavor to right it. They obeyed him, all 
the while splashing their legs in the water to keep off the sharks, which 
they could see swimming around them, and at last the boat was righted. 
Lieutenant Smith then ordered two of the men to get in the boat to bail out 
the water, while he and four others hung on to its side, and tried to keep 
off the sharks. He soon after ordered two more of the men into the boat, 
and the bailing was going on rapidly, when one of the men was seized by 
a shark, and uttering a cry as he sank, so frightened the others that they 
again capsized the boat. The Lieutenant, who remained calm while the 
others were excited, ordered them to right it again, and put two men in 
it to bail out the water. As they were getting into the boat, a shark swam 
up and at one bite took off one of Lieutenant Smith’s legs. The pain was 
terrible, but, for fear of frightening the others and causing them to upset the 
boat again, he did not even groan, and the men did not know that he was 
injured. He ordered all into the boat before he attempted to get in himself, 
and just as he was about doing so another shark snapped off his other leg. 
He fell back in the water, but the men caught him and lifted him in the boat. 
He had only time before expiring to say to the lad Wilson, that when he 
reached shore he must go to the admiral and report that his men had all 
done their duty. And then the brave sailor died. I have told you this story 
of a battle with the sharks to show you that it is not only in war that brave 
men display their courage. 

“When the ships in fighting each other come to what is called ‘close 
quarters,’ the cannon are usually not fired, but there are instances recorded 
where the guns of one ship have been thrust into the port-holes of the other 
and fired. You would suppose that such a shot would be very damaging to 
a ship and almost destroy it; but the case is really otherwise. The ball 
from the cannon moves with such force and rapidity that in cutting through 
the wood it makes a hole very little larger than itself, while a ball fired at a 
great distance, and moving with less force and momentum, would be more 
destructive. The smoke of the cannon is apt to do more harm when fired 
in the port-hole of the enemy than the ball, as it is a long time clearing 
away ; the men cannot see how to work their own guns, and may be driven 
by the smoke on deck for fear of suffocation and fire. 

“Frequently several ships of war cruise in company. They are then 
called a ‘ fleet’ or ‘squadron,’ and they are formed in divisions, just as an 
army is, and all are under the direction of a single commander. If they meet 
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a similar fleet of the enemy an engagement results. The ships on either 
side are arranged in order of battle precisely as the regiments of an army 
are on land. They advance to the attack, charge, retreat, and’ go through 
movements as the foot-soldiers do, but of course not in the same way. 
Sometimes one vessel has to fight two or more; at others the fleets are 
equally divided as to numbers, and each vessel singles out an adversary, and 
the battle becomes a series of single-handed contests between the ships, 
and the battle is carried on almost in the same way as I have told you. 

“It is only of wooden ships that I have been speaking. Previous to the 
great war in this country, war ships were generally of this kind. But before 
the great rebellion was ended — indeed, before it was fairly begun in deep 
earnest — other kinds of war ships, made of iron instead of wood, and lying 
low in the water, and others that ran almost wholly under water, were 
used to destroy the ships of the enemy. A famous engineer, named John 
Ericsson, invented and built a strangely shaped iron war vessel which he 
called “The Monitor.” It was a small vessel whose deck was only a few 
inches above the water, but on the deck was built a circular tower about 
ten feet high, which moved round and round, so that the guns in it could be 
pointed at the enemy without turning the entire vessel around in the water, 
and it could run at a vessel prow first and still be firing at her. The gov- 
ernment officers did not believe that Mr. Ericsson’s boat was of any value, 
and would not encourage him to build it; but some friends aided him, and 
in March, 1862, it was completed. Even then the government officers would 
not buy it until the inventor had sent it to sea and tried it in battle. One 
day after it had started out to sea— it was the 8th of March —a huge, black 
monster sailed out of the Rebel port of Norfolk and fearlessly began an 
attack on the fleet of wooden ships in the bay at Fortress Monroe called 
Hampton Roads. It was a Rebel iron-clad; and during all that day it 
played sad havoc with our vessels. A great wooden frigate named the 
Cumberland was sunk by a blow, another, the Congress was burned ; and 
other ships were damaged. Night compelled the Rebel ship to return to 
port, but in the morning early, Sunday as it was, she came out again. But 
as she ran across the bay to attack the ship Minnesota, the Rebel sailors 
were astonished to see a little boat run boldly out to meet her and open 
fire upon her from two guns in a tower. They laughed at the singular- 
looking ship, and called it ‘a Yankee cheese-box on a raft.’ It was the 
Monitor, which had left for a trial-trip to sea, and had come into Hampton 
Roads during the night. The Rebels did not laugh long at the little ship. 
They soon found that she was more active, more easily managed, better clad 
in iron, harder to hit, and more difficult to damage than their own ship was ; 
and after being much battered and havirrg been shot through, the Rebel boat 
ran back into Norfolk, and never came out again, for the Rebels afterwards 
blew her up. The government officers were then very willing to buy the 
Monitor, and the engineer was asked to build more. When the news of this 
battle was heard in England, the papers there said that the safety of Eng- 
land was gone, for the wooden walls of her navy would no longer protect 
her. And so they have ever since been building iron-clads. 
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“ Even before this battle other iron-clad vessels had been built, principally 
on the great Western rivers. These were not called ships or monitors, but 
‘gunboats.’ They were simply great hulls of old boats clad in iron to 
protect them, and very ungainly looking objects they were. They sat high 
above the water, and were flat-bottomed, because great as are the Western 
rivers, they are very shallow, and the steamboats which run on them have 
to be built to float almost on the surface of the water ; they are very unlike 
those which are seen on the Hudson and other deep rivers and the lakes. 
But though not handsome or swift, they were very strong, and did good fight- 
ing during the war. The first victory in the West was won by them at 
Fort Henry; and they captured Island No. 10 and Memphis and Arkansas 
Port, and many other places on the Mississippi. 

“ General Ellet also invented for use on the Western rivers what was called 
a ‘ram,’ because it was intended not so much to fight with guns as to run 
down the boats of the enemy and sink them by collisions. They were, like 
the ‘gunboats,’ simply old steamers strengthened at the bow in order that 
they might hit a hard blow. Then there was in use on the Western rivers 
what is called a ‘mortar boat.’ It was, like the others, a flat-bottomed boat, 
with a single mortar for throwing hot shot and shells, the sides being iron- 
clad to protect the men from Rebel sharpshooters. Torpedo boats were 
also invented. These were small submarine boats, running entirely under 
water and carrying a torpedo, which, placed under a vessel and exploded, 
would blow it into fragments. These were more frequently used by the 
Rebels than by the Union sailors, who did not much fancy that kind of 
warfare: it was too much like stabbing an enemy in the dark. The Rebels 
had a large number of iron-clad ships and gunboats, but they were very 
unfortunate with them. The most formidable of their iron-clads had to 
commit suicide, — that is, they were blown up to avoid capture. It was in 
this way that the Merrimack, Manassas, Louisiana, and all their gunboats 
on the Mississippi River were lost to them. Of all their navy, only the 
Alabama, an English-built iron-clad, made any reputation by its cruises, 
and that was not such reputation as a brave and noble sailor would wish 
to make, though the Rebel officer who commanded her seems to have 
thought so, and has written two books to say how nobly he had acted. But 
the Alabama was a cowardly ship. It behaved just as you have seen big 
boys in school, who fought the smaller boys and played the bully until some 
boy of his own size took him in hand and soundly thrashed him. The 
Alabama was a swift-sailing ship, and it roved about the Atlantic Ocean, 
destroying all the helpless, unarmed American vessels which came in its way. 
It would run down a merchant ship, set it on fire and leave the passen- 
gers to get away as best they could in their small boats. It took good care 
to hunt only after merchant vessels, which carried no guns and could not 
fight, and its only aim was to destroy. But one day this big bully met more 
than his match in the Kearsarge, which had heard of his depredations, and 
had come out to put a stop to them. It found the bully in a French port, 
where, by the laws of nations, it could not attack him; but the Kearsarge 








went outside of the harbor and waited for the Alabama. The same laws of 
nations which forbid ships to fight in the harbor of a foreign country also 
require'war ships to leave their ports within a certain number of days. So 
the blustering Alabama had at length to come out and fight the modest Kear- 
sarge. It was the first time he had encountered an armed ship, and it was 
the last also. The Kearsarge immediately attacked and sunk him, but 
saved most of the English crew. The commander was an American named 
Semmes, who was much frightened while in the water, and called to his 
enemy to “save him first because he was the captain.” A yacht came along 
and picked him up, and he then prevailed on the captain of the yacht to— 
carry him into port again, where he refused to consider himself a prisoner. 

“ But, papa,” said Willie, finding his father did not immediately resume 
his remarks, “I don’t understand how the commander in battle makes him- 
self heard, or how he sees all the battle at once.” 

“He does not always, —at least on land, though he may on the water. 
He sees with other eyes, and between these other commanders or subordi- 
nates, as they are called, and the general who directs the battle messengers, 
called ‘ aides-de-camp,’ are continually going and coming, and these convey 
information and orders. On shipboard orders are conveyed by signal flags, 
and on land also much of the information and many of the orders are con- 
veyed in this way. Have you never heard of the ‘ flag that talks’ ?” 

“The flag that talks?” repeated Willie. 

“Yes. I do not mean the bright star-spangled banner which you see 
every day above the city’s public places, and which I hope speaks to you 
always of the liberty and union and peace it blesses us with, — but one less 
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sacred. It is called the signal flag. There are several in use in the navy, 
but only one in the army, for the reason that messages are expressed in the 
navy by a combination of flags, and in the army by a combination of move- 
ments to and fro, backward and forward, of a single white flag with a red 
diamond in the centre. At night a great flaming torch is used in the army, 


and colored lanterns in the navy, instead of flags. Each movement of the 
army flag or torch signifies a letter of the alphabet, and several movements 
spell a word or sentence. In the navy entire messages are sent by the dis- 
play of the several different colored flags or lanterns on the mast of the ship. 
The officers and men of the-signal corps of an army are distributed among 
the various head-quarters ; they are stationed on high hills not too far apart, 
where they watch the movements of each other’s flags through spy-glasses, 
and return signals. When I was with the army which was besieged in Chat- 
tanooga in 1863, I often watched the Rebel signal flags fluttering on the 
mountains around the town, sending secret messages to each other over 
the heads of our soldiers. Afterwards, during the great battle there, when 
Lookout Mountain was taken, our signal officers telegraphed the news of 
the victory to General Sherman, five miles away on another mountain, over 
the heads of the Rebels; but above the tops of the clouds too! 

“ Messages were sent by these flags many miles across the country during 
the war. There is one memorable instance which I will tell you of. In 
1864 the Rebel army under General Hood marched around the Union army 
of General Sherman and atfacked a small fort called Altoona, in which 
was stored a large amount of ammunition and food. The Rebels were 
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between General Sherman’s army and the fort, and the commander of the 
fort could not send a messenger through their lines asking for help. But 
he had a signal flag in the fort, and as the Rebels were marching up to 
attack him they saw this white flag with the red diamond waving from the 
signal station. Then they looked back and saw, twenty miles behind them, 
on Kennesaw Mountain, another little flag waving an answer. They could 
not tell what the flags said, but right over their heads they continued to talk 
to each other. The flag in the fort had asked for help; the other had said 
it was coming, and cheerily the brave little garrison in the fort fought the 
Rebels until the great army of General Sherman came up. Then the Rebels 
had to run away, weary and hungry, although there was enough in the fort, 
if they had captured it, to feed them for months. 

“ As I was telling you, the Rebels used to wave their flags in our sight 
and talk over our heads at Chattanooga ; but they were not allowed to do it 
long before we found out what they were talking about. You must under- 
stand that, though they used the same movements that our flags did, the 
signs for the letters were different, and usually we could not tell their mean- 
ing. The sign for A with us might be X with them. But at Chattanooga 
one of our soldiers learned the language of the Rebel signal flag. He was 
a lieutenant in the Thirty-Third Indiana Regiment. Whenever he was off 
duty, he used to go to a little hillock near his camp in full view of the 
Rebel signal stations, and with pencil and paper mark down the movements 
of the signal flags as he saw them on the mountain near by. He would 
draw the signs on paper and carefully study them over, finding a letter one 
day, another on some other day. Other soldiers seeing him doing this 
from day to day, and not knowing what he was trying to make, nor under- 
standing his marks on the paper, thought he was crazy, and pitied but did 
not disturb him. His fellow-officers threatened to have him court-martialed 
for ‘general worthlessness.’ He studied in this way for several weeks, until 
at length he had the Rebel signal alphabet, letter for letter, and could read 
their messages as fast as they were given. Then he went to the general 
of the army and told him what he had done, and showed him the last 
despatch,which the Rebels had sent. Our signal officers were called in ; 
they examined the crazy soldier’s signs and marks and tested them, and 
found he was not so crazy after all. He was promoted and put in the signal 
corps, and soon taught the others how to read the Rebel signals. A few 
wecks after this a battle took place at night, and the Rebel general attempted 
to direct his troops by the signal torch. But his orders were read as fast 
as they were delivered, and knowing what the Rebels were about to do, our 
generals were able to act before them, and thus won the battle. At night 
these great flaming torches were very picturesque and beautiful, and seemed 
to those watching them in battle as if again the stars in their courses were 
fighting for the Union. 

“ And now I have told you all I know about battles, and how they are 
fought on land and sea. I only hope that it is information for which you 
will never have any use.” 

Major Traverse 
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DEBBY’S WEDDING. 


“ —.” Rokthy! Wake up and thee how the thnow fallth, can’t 
thee?” 

No need for little Tommy to call so vigorously from his truckle-bed in 
the room next the one occupied by his two sisters, Deborah and Roxana. 
Roxy had been roused some minutes before by Debby’s pleasant plashing 
of water from behind the screen. Now she leaned upon her elbow in bed, 
gazing dolefully out upon the snow, which had been falling for the past two 
hours. 

“O Debby!” she cried, without answering Tommy’s summons. “ What 
will thee do if it keeps on snowing ?” 

“O, I guess it will be clear before ten, and then the folks will have a 
merry time going to meeting in sleighs.” 

“ But if it snows all day, thy new bonnet and cloak will be ruined, Debby.” 

“Then Caleb will have to buy me a new suit when we get to the city, 
if I spoil one in his service,” replied the elder sister, laughing. 

Roxy removed her upholding arm from beneath her round cheek, and 
sank back against the pillows. Those few words, “ When we get to the 
city,” had brought as in a flash to her mind the reflection that she was about 
to be parted from this dear, kind elder sister. The past few weeks had 
been so filled with the bustle of preparation for the great event of this day, 
that little time had been given to thinking of the coming separation. 

A hard knot rose in Roxy’s throat, and a thick film blinded her eyes, as 
the vision came to her of what the farm-house would be without “our 
Debby ” flitting round like a sweet gentle fairy, restoring order with a touch 
and good temper with a pleasant word. 

Roxy almost hated Caleb Dawson as she reflected that he was to gain 
all that they must miss. 

“Come, Roxy dear,” said Debby, appearing from behind the screen, rub- 
bing her pink cheeks into.a brilliant scarlet, “’t is almost breakfast-time, and 
thee should be nearly dressed by this time. But what ails thee, dear child? 
Thee ’s not crying for the snow, I hope. Tut, tut! never mind.” 

Roxy tried to sob out an answer, but it was not until Debby had laid her 
soft hand caressingly on her wrinkled brow that she managed to gasp, “It 
is not that, Debby, but — but—thee’s going to leave the valley —and 
ho—ome and a—all, and thee ’ll forget all about us, and only care for Caleb 
Dawson. I wish he had never come to the valley, so I do! Tommy and 
I used teéthink it fun to watch him fidget about till thee came down stairs, 
and we used to laugh to see you look so fond of each other, and sidle so 
close together; but now I only seem to think of thy going away, and how 
bad we ’ll feel without thee. O Debby!” and Roxy seized her sister’s hand 
convulsively, “can’t thee stay with us? Just change thy mind for once.” 

A cloud faintly shadowed Debby’s sunny face for a moment, but was 
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succeeded by a smile, as she replied, gently and firmly, “ Thee knows it 
/ is too late for that now, Roxy, even if I wanted to change. But Caleb and 
I could not be happy unless we were together. We do not mean to forget 
the valley, nor any of the dear folks. We shall often run down to visit the 
farm, and when we get nicely settled in the city, thee shall come up to pay 
us a good long visit, Roxy dear. The love we bear to each other would be 
poor indeed if it did not deepen the love we have for others instead of 
lessening it.” 

Debby bent and kissed her little sister’s warm cheek, gratified with the 
affection, yet pained that Roxy should think her capable of forgetting home 
amidst her new ties. 

“Tt ith all nonthenth, Rokthy,” called little Tommy from the next room, 
“thy wanting Debby to back down at thith time of day. Why, she ’th pathed 
meeting, don’t thee know? Let me thee, what wath it she thaid? O yeth, 
— ‘my own inclination, new thituation, intention — Caleb Dawthon.’ ” 

Even crying Roxy had to laugh at this version of her sister’s “ passing 
meeting.” What her sister really had said on the preceding First Day in 
the Friends’ meeting-house at Exton was, “ With Divine permission and 
Friends’ approbation, it is my intention to marry Caleb Dawson.” Caleb 
had previously repeated the same formulary, except that of course he said 
“ Deborah Pancoast” where she said “ Caleb Dawson.” 

Roxy’s laugh at Tommy’s mistake so far restored her composure that she 
jumped out of bed and hastily commenced her dressing operations. 

Some time before the hour to start for meeting came, an idea entered 
Roxy’s little head, which instead of being dutifully expelled was allowed to 
remain until it had grown so large that it was impossible to rid herself 
of it. Why could not she go up to the city in the same train with her 
sister, not discovering herself to the newly married pair until the end of 
the journey, when it would be too late to send her back? She had a whole 
gold dollar of her own, which would surely be enough to pay her fare all 
the way, and twice over too. 

Roxy almost jumped for joy at the happy thought, little knowing, foolish 
child ! what terror and misery this wild idea was to bring upon herself and 
her friends. 

At ten o’clock precisely, all the sleighs belonging to the Pancoast family 
drove up to the meeting-house door, and a great stir they made, to be sure. 

In the first sat Friend Pancoast, his wife, Roxy, and Tommy. Next 
drove up Caleb and Debby in a very small cutter, while a large sledge bore 
all the workmen and maids belonging to the farm. 

Very pretty Debby looked as she alighted, but very pale and trembling 
when she took her seat in the gallery, with all the old Friends looking 
at her through their spectacles, and the younger ones peeping slyly at her 
from under their close bonnets. 

I doubt much whether any of the bridal party heard a word of the two 
long sermons which preceded the marriage ceremony, —one from the text, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
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the Lord”; the other, “ My Beloved is gone down into his garden, to the 
beds of spices, to feed in the gardens and to gather lilies.” At length the 
long preliminary pause is over, and every eye in the meeting-house is turned 
on the young couple who stand so solemnly together ; he, strong, self-reli- 
ant, composed; she, trembling, yet confident in the affection and power 
of him to whom she promises in the presence of her friends, with Divine 
assistance, to be a loving and obedient wife. Another pause, and then a 
great bustle and confusion ; friends who are not to be of the company at the 
farm, pressing forward to offer their hearty congratulations, while Debby’s 
mother nervously wonders whether Thomas and Caleb mean to stay all the 
morning in the meeting-house, and so lose the wedding breakfast, or miss 
the train. 

Finally all are safely stowed away in the sleighs, the bells jingle merrily 
as the impatient horses paw and scrape on the freshly fallen snow, the last 
tuck is given to the buffalo-robes, and off they start again for the farm. 

Merry was that ride and merry the breakfast at the end of it. Never had 
Tommy laughed so much, nor devoured so many cakes and sweetmeats. 
Friend Pancoast was almost uproarious with mirth, while many a quiet 
Friend forgot decorum to join in the merry-making. 

But Roxy, poor, conscience-stricken Roxy, could not enjoy the fun at all, 
contemplating as she did such an enterprise as leaving’ home unknown 
to all. 

Many noticed her dejection, and, attributing it to sorrow at the coming 
separation from her sister, kindly pressed her to return home with them for 
a day or two after the bridal pair had started on their wedding-trip. Roxy’s 
mother answered to all invitations, that the child must do as she thought 
best about leaving home. It would be dull for her, no doubt, without 
Debby, but she must get used to it some time or other. 

Roxy held her head proudly up, to keep down the rising tears, and clasped 
more tightly in the hand she held in her pocket the gold dollar which 
seemed such a fortune to her. 

The time seemed very long until three o’clock, when the whole company 
were to escort the bridal pair to the town to see them safely in the cars, 
and afterward to disperse to their several homes. 

Roxy rode in a neighbor’s sleigh, so that when the tearful adieus were 
all over, and her mother on looking round the depot did not see her, she 
made no inquiry about her. Roxy was supposed to have accepted one of the 
many pressing invitations, while the friends who brought her to the depot 
were equally satisfied that she had returned with her mother. 

A crouching form sat in a corner of the railway carriage, trembling if the 
couple far ahead of her did but move to raise or lower the sash. Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately for Roxy, Caleb and Debby, like most happy couples 
on their wedding-tours, were entirely unconscious of every object save the 
one beside them. 

The conductor glanced curiously at Roxy, but made no comment as he 
handed back two ten-cent pieces in exchange for her dollar. Children daily 
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went up to the city alone, and it was no affair of his, if the little girl only 
paid her fare through. 

That was a tedious ride to the little country girl, unused to travel in the 
cars, especially when the roads were blocked up with snow ; and she felt stiff 
and tired when at length, after many stoppings at way-stations, the train 
steamed into a long, cold, dark depot unquestionably belonging to the city. 

Roxy kept a sharp lookout for. her sister, and when the train stopped, 
ran towards the part of the car where Debby sat, intending to discover her- 
self. Half-way down the car she missed her muff, and turned back to 
recover it. It lay snugly on the seat she had left, but when Roxy turned to 
look for her sister and new brother, both had left the car. 

In vain Roxy quickened her steps, and jumped hurriedly from the car. 
Caleb’s black hat and Debby’s new velvet bonnet were not to be discovered 
among the mass of heads thronging the dark depot. 

Roxy threaded in and out among the crowd, looking around in vain for 
the objects of her search. A quarter of an hour passed before she found 
her way into the street. There she saw a long line of carriages, which the 
drivers were urging passengers to take. 

One at least was engaged, for Roxy’s heart throbbed quickly as she saw 
two trunks, one marked C. D. the other D. P., strapped tightly on behind. 
The driver had taken his seat and was flourishing his whip for a start, so 
Roxy sprang forward to arrest his progress. In her haste, unused to city 
pavements, she slipped and fell. 

On rising she found that the hack had turned the corner: still undis- 
mayed, though with some sinking of the heart, she ran after it. She saw it 
about half a square distant, but rapidly increasing the distance between her 
and her sister. In vain she ran and called, “ Caleb! Debby! O Debby, do 
not leave me!” 

Faster and faster rolled the carriage away, turning corner after corner till 
at length Roxy could see it no longer, nor did she even know the way back 
to the depot. 

Cold, tired, and fairly frightened, she sat down upon a doorstep and burst 
into tears. It was now nearly dark. Men were lighting the street-lamps, 
and people were closing their parlor shutters, as is the inhospitable custom 
of the City of Brotherly Love. Roxy did not know what in the world she 
should do. 

Presently the door of the house opened, and a woman with a basket came 
out, saying, in a whining voice, “ Blessings on you for your kindness to a 
poor woman as has a sick man at home and six poor little childer. It’s 
nicely warmed I’ve got at yer kitchen fire, and these nice pieces to boot. 
Bless you forever, I say.” 

The door closed, when the woman, changing her tone, suddenly exclaimed 
angrily, throwing away some pieces of bread as she spoke, “ Drat the stingy 
miser. Does she give me dry bread, when it’s money I want?” Here she 
perceived Roxy sitting on the step, and instantly resuming her whine said, 
“Ah! pretty miss, have you not a penny to give a poor woman?” 
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“T will give thee ten cents,” replied Roxy, quickly, “if thee will take me 
to where my sister Debby is staying to-night.” 

“ And where is that?” asked the woman, scarcely repressing a smile. 

“JT don’t know. Some hotel or other, I think. She is going away to 
New York early in the morning. I live away far off in the country, and 
don’t know my way about town yet.” 

“ Well,” said the woman, “just come with me. I know all about all the 
hotels as well as any one, and I guess I can find your sister.” 

She took Roxy’s hand and led her away, up one street and down another, 
until they reached one of the most forlorn districts of the city. 

Roxy was utterly fatigued with her unwonted travels, and was very glad 
when the woman told her they were nearly “ there.” 

“Ts this it?” asked Roxy, doubtfully, as the woman led her up a narrow 
court to a low, dirty house standing quite alone. 

“Yes, this is my hotel, Sissy, and I guess we ’Il soon find your sister.” 

Roxy sighed, thinking the woman was mistaken, but, too tired to resist, 
preceded the woman, who closed and locked the door after they entered. 
In a room off the entry they found half a dozen or more ragged children 
sitting crouching over a low fire, each with a basket before her. 

“What have you brought to-night, Sukey?” asked the woman of the 
oldest. “Ah! that is nice,—chicken and pie. Well be rich if we go on. 
Any money? Humph! twenty pennies ain’t a fortune either.” 

And thus she went the rounds, until Roxy found to her horror that she 
had been brought into a nest of professional beggars, —a class of whom she 
had heard whispers, but had never before formed any idea of. Timidly she 
approached her conductor and begged to be taken to her sister. 

“You must be a little gumpus!” exclaimed the woman, laughing heartily. 
“How can I tell where your sister is, when you don’t even know the name 
of the hotel she has put up at?” 

“Then why did thee bring me here?” asked Roxy, crying. 

“To rest you, poor chick, to be sure,” said the woman, coaxingly. “Just 
bide with us till morn, and I'll try to find your folks, or at least return you 
to the step I found youon. Eat some of this cake, dearie, and then I’ll 
show you the way to bed.” 

Roxy could not eat the cake for terror and fatigue. How grieved and 
frightened would her parents be! O, why had she ever been so naughty ? 
Seeing that it was better to remain here for the night than to return to the 
street, she made no resistance when the woman conducted her to her bed, 
which was not so dirty as might have been expected, though bearing no 
comparison to the whiteness of her own couch. 

Here poor Roxy sobbed out a penitent prayer for protection, with prom- 
ises never to be so naughty again if only she might be brought safely home. 
Then jumping into bed, having laid her clothes across the foot, she soon 
cried herself to sleep. 

It was late in the morning before she was roused by the warm sun shining 
on her cold face. It was so much like a home awaking, that she was quite 
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bewildered not to find herself in her own bed. A moment's thought, how- 
ever, recalled yesterday’s events to her mind, and springing out of bed she 
determined to dress immediately, and make her way to the depot at which 
she had arrived yesterday, for she was sure of meeting some one there who 
knew her and could take her home. Her clothes, however, were not to be 
found, but in their stead were laid a dirty torn dress and old plaid shawl, 
with a ragged hood beside them. The nice merino dress, quilted cloak, and 
bonnet, tippet, and muff had all disappeared, and poor Roxy was left with 
not a single decent article of wearing apparel, but the little chemise in which 
she had slept, and the flannel petticoat she had wrapped round her shoul- 
ders. Even her shoes and stockings were replaced with a worn pair of heavy 
boots and a thin pair of stockings. 

The room was entirely bare, so they could not be secreted in it. Poor 
Roxy was fain to don the disgusting habiliments of a beggar in order to be 
able to search for her own clothes. What was her amazement to find on 
leaving her room that the house was entirely deserted, not a single one 
of the four rooms containing a solitary inmate. The rooms were empty 
of everything but two beds, a table, and a few chairs, every article of any 
value being probably locked up in the closets, of which there were three. 

Roxy saw that she had probably been left for the day, and wisely con- 
cluding her best plan would be to quit this house, she let herself out at the 
front door, which she found only latched, and wandered, hungry, cold, fright- 
ened, and not a little ashamed of her strange dress, into the street. She 
had not walked very far when she reached a crowded thoroughfare, and, 
determining to ask the first nice-looking lady she met for advice, she moved 
slowly along. Suddenly a hand was laid roughly on her shoulder, and, 
looking up, behind her she saw her conductress of yesterday. Fear lent her 
strength, and tearing herself away she rushed across the street, but not in 
time to escape being thrown down on the stones by a pair of horses whose 
driver had not noticed the little girl, in his hurry to get his carriage ahead 
of another driver’s. 

Poor Roxy was taken up for dead, but, some signs of life being discov- 
ered, she was taken to a hospital, where she lay unconscious of everything 
save the keenest agony for many a weary week. ; 

At just about the time when Roxy was run over in the street, Roxy’s 
mother began to be uneasy about her, for Neighbor Lloyd had stopped 
in passing to inquire how all felt after the wedding, and on being inquired 
of concerning Roxy, said he had left her the day before in the depot, Roxy’s 
parents having all the while supposed she had gone home with him. 

Still there was hope that she had gone home with Friend Jones or Friend 
Thomas, or some other neighbor; but when noon came all had been ques- 
tioned, and none had seen Roxy after parting with Caleb and Debby. 

“ Perhapth, mother, Rokthy hath gone up to the thity with Debby,” sug- 
gested Tommy, after every possible supposition of her whereabouts had 
been broached. “She wath taking on awful hard in the morning becauthe 
of Debby’th going away.” 
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“Impossible!” replied his mother, “ Debby would not have allowed it.” 
However, the conductor was sought out, and did remember something of 
having taken fare from a plainly dressed little girl who went up alone. But 
she was not with Caleb and Debby, for he himself had seen them drive off 
together from the depot, and he was positive there was no child of any 
description with them. 

This slight clew was seized at once, policemen set upon the track, and in 
fact every measure taken which could possibly bring success ; but in vain. 

Debby’s wedding-trip was cut short by receiving a telegram to return 
immediately. The whole household, and indeed the whole valley, was 
involved in the deepest sorrow, and the week begun in so much merriment 
was ended in grief and consternation. 

Several weeks passed, and scarcely a hope of recovering the little wanderer 
was left. Debby had tearfully taken possession of her pretty new house 
in the city, feeling as if all enjoyment in her so lately anticipated pleasures 
was gone forever. 

She was sitting in her cosey parlor one warm bright morning in April, or 
“fourth month” as she called it, sadly musing over her little sister’s disap- 
pearance, when a loud ring startled her from her revery, and presently her 
maid ushered in a benevolent old Friend, “dressed,” as Debby afterwards 
said, “ quite plainly enough to sit in the preacher’s gallery.” 

“Thee ’s Deborah Dawson, is thee not?” asked the old lady, benignly. 

“Yes,” replied Deborah, simply. 

“ And I am Charity Pennock,” returned the Friend. “So now-we know 
each other, only I rather have the advantage of thee. I make certain of my 
welcome, for thee sees I have some good news for thee, my child.” 

“ Roxy,” gasped Debby, seizing the old lady’s hand and drawing her to a 
seat beside her on the sofa. 

“Yes, Roxy, safe if not quite well, thanks to our merciful Father.” 

“Where?” asked Debby, almost choking. 

“In the hospital where I have been in the habit of visiting for years. She 
has been entirely unconscious until to-day, when she addressed me in the 
plain language, and begged to be taken to her sister. On asking thy name, 
I immediately knew she must be the child whose mysterious disappearance 
I had heard of ; so, looking up thy husband’s place of business, I got him to 
send a carriage for the little girl, and — but here it is now.” 

Need we tell how joyous was that meeting, — how tenderly Debby nursed 
her sister into recovery, — how the whole Pancoast family came down to 
see her, and how she cried and sobbed and promised never to be so naughty 
again? 

Roxy is now a large girl, and has been many times since to the city; but 
she never forgets that first memorable visit on the day of her sister Debby’s 
wedding. 
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THE GOOSE RACE. 


Puit AIKEN’s STORY. 





WAS always racing with Ned. I mean Ned 
Hickleby. He is my cousin, you know. 

He and I were babies together, and our first 
race was a creep. The prize—a rattle-box 
placed on the floor — was the goal we ran for. 
I won it. Uncle George—who put us up to 
it, one Thanksgiving day — says I came out 
half a pinafore ahead. 

“Sich tall creepin’ I never see in all my 
born days!” says he. “ Did n’t you scramble! 
Jest as you, Phil, grabbed the rattle, Ned he 
grabbed your toe, and give it sich a bite! I 
knowed then ’t would be nip-and-tuck with you 
through life,” says my Uncle George. 

Then we were always racing, as we grew 
up, —to see which would touch the school- 
house door first; to see which would coast to 
the foot of Grimes’s Hill first, — both starting 
at the foot, and drawing up our sleds; to see 
which would climb a tree, or come down a 
tree, quickest. Once Ned came down so fast 
he broke his arm, and he declared he beat; 
but I said he didn’t, for falling was n’t fair. 
| Then there were races on skates. And of 
course we raced horses as soon as we began to ride, and many a tumble we 
got before we had learned to hold on well. 

It was the same thing in school, which we seemed to regard as only a sort 
of race-course. My chief motive for studying (and I did study hard) was to 
get above Ned; and I don’t know that it once entered my mind that spell- 
ing had any use, except as a game to beat him at. 

This honest rivalry — for we were always the best of friends through it 
all— served to make good runners and riders and skaters of us, — swim- 
mers and rowers too, I may say, for many a race was on or in the water. 
Rowing was a good joke, since we had but one boat between us. He pulled 
an oar on one side, I pulled on the other, and the fun was, to see which 
could pull the other round. As our pulling was about equal, it generally 
sent the boat straight ahead; and as we never stopped to look where we 
were going, once we went aground smash into the old goose-pen, where 
Aunt Luce was getting eggs, and scared her so she broke a whole apronful, 
and darted out through the slats over the top of the pen, like a circus- 
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woman through a hoop, Ned said. Another time we went over the dam, 
and got an awful ducking. 

His folks lived in one end of the old house and my folks lived in the 
other end; and they used to find our habit of racing come handy, when 
there was a good stroke of boys’ work to be done. They would set us at 
two churns, and see which would fetch the butter first. Then, of course, the 
one that could husk more baskets of corn in a day, or pile up more wood, 
than the other, was always “ the best feller.” 

We had tried almost every imaginable style of race, — we had had dog 
races and cat races, and once we had an ox race; Ned rode old Brindle 
and I rode old Bright, and they got off the course, and ran with us into the 
woods, and brushed us off, and gave us such a scratching and bruising gen- 
erally that we never wanted to try that sport again. 

Then one day Uncle George, — who liked the fun as well as we did, and 
never cared who beat, for he could brag of the winner, and say, “ That ’ere 
little nephew o’ mine, he’s awful smart!” no matter which of us it was ;— 
one day he asked us why we never had a “ goose race.” 

“What’s a gaose race?” says Ned. 

“Did n’t you never hear of a goose race?” says Uncle George. “ Wal, 
the’’s suthin’ fer ye to larn yit, in the sportin’ line. Jest see which ’ll dig 
out fust on these ’ere rows o’ puttaters ; then I'll tell ye.” 

So Ned and I dug as if for dear life, and I got out first, though he 
declared I didn’t dig fair, and, to prove it, went back and found potatoes 
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in the ground I had gone over, which I offset by finding about as many in 
his hills. Uncle George, who sat on a barrel at the end of the rows, and 
watched us, as “spire, — which was a good deal easier than doing the work 
himself, — said neither had won, and we must try again. Then, as the result 
was still doubtful, he said we had better take two barrels, and pick the 
potatoes up, and see which would get the most; “and I’ll be talkin’,” 
says he. 

A don’t remember which beat on the potatoes, but I do remember what 
he told us about the goose race. 

“ You ’ve your two flocks you ’ve been raisin’,” says he. “ Ned has sartin 
got the most geese; but Phil stands to ’t that his’n are the biggest. Now 
pick out, each on ye, eight or ten o’ yer smartest geese, an’ see which can 
drive acrost the pond fust.” 

“In the water, Uncle George ?” 

“ Of course, in the water, if it’s acros¢t the pond.” 

“ But how can we?” 

“That’s the p’int I’m goin’ to explain. Fust place, harness up yer geese ; 
each in his own way, —there’s that coarse twine we had fer tyin’ up wool, 
shearin’ time ; ye can have that, —an’ see which ’Il beat, makin’ the har- 
nesses. Take, say, nine geese apiece, four span, and a leader; or drive 
’ three abreast if you like. Then there’s that ol’ molasses-cask, we’ll saw 
that in two, and make ye a couple o’ tubs fer to ride in. Then, when you ’ve 
got yer geese well harnessed and broke, some Sat’dy arternoon, when 
you ’ve worked smart, and ’arnt a play-spell, we ’ll tackle on to the tubs, 
— I'll go in the boat, an’ see fair play, — an’ the one that gits his team an’ 
tub an’ himself acrost the pond quickest, shall have my ol’ six-bladed 
jack-knife.” 

The six-bladed knife had been our wonder and envy as long as we could 
remember. Yet the idea of the race itself was sufiiciently exciting, v.ithout 
the offer of so splendid a prize. 

We set to work at once making harnesses ; and what a squawking there 
was in the old goose-pens, at odd spells, for about a week ! 

“ Boys! boys! what ave ye about?” says my father, or some one of the 
folks, whenever a fresh goose was caught. 

“The boys are doin’ well enough,” says Uncle George; “jest let ’em 
alone ; I know what they ’re up to.” 

My way was, when I caught a goose, to harness it, all ready for the 
great occasion, and then let it go again, till wanted. Ned did the same ; 
and in a few days our flocks presented the drollest appearance, —all the 
biggest old geese waddling about or swimming in the water, with twine 
harnesses on. They generally picked hard at the strings, at first; and 
Dick — the old gander I had selected for a leader — pulled his breast-strap 
apart twice, before the race came off. Did n’t he stretch up his long neck, 
and open his bill, and tell the others what he had done, with a jubilant 
laughing and cackling, each time! 

Of course the sight of our geese harnessed attracted attention, and made 
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a good deal of fun; and everybody wanted to know when the race was 
coming off. 

“Ned,” I said, “the thing ’s goin’ to be pop’lar.” 

“Yes! but,” says he, shaking his head, “we have all the work, and 
t’ other fellers think they ’re goin’ to see the fun for nothin’.” 

We thought that was n’t fair ; so we concluded to charge a small fee for 
admission to the race-ground. Accordingly one morning the following 
Notice appeared, chalked on the end of the barn, with four long and not 
very straight lines drawn about it, to attract attention from the street. 


GREAT GOOSE RACE! 
to Come Off Saturday afternoon ! 
9 geese on a side to be driven by 
Mr EpwWARD HICKLEBY and MR PHIL AIKEN 
who Will Ride in Tubs!!! 
best place to See is from Aiken’s shore 
which will be Reserved for The Ockasion 
admission inside the Goose Fence 
BS” 2 cents / FS 
under 5 years old Half price 
no peaking through cracks nor climin over 
Publick Are Invited 
NO HUMBUG 


GREAT Goo> te 
To Carma oer 
mon 7 CeAL On D 
fi be ob wD Me 
A 
nn Kee 
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Uncle George helped us a little about the wording of this /Vofice, but the 
spelling and penmanship — or chalkmanship — were all our own. 

Uncle George also suggested the idea of having each a couple of boys to 
help us at starting. For a goose is a goose, you know; and, though ours 
were tame enough, we had n’t given much time to breaking them, and we 
expected they would prove a little unmanageable. “There’s plenty o’ boys 
that ’ll jump at the chance to pay their admission fee that way,” says Uncle 
George. 

We liked the idea, but were careful to select such boys as we thought had 
no money, in order not to diminish the proceeds of the show. As it turned 
out, Ned chose one, Tom Hobart, who afterwards held out, at a safe dis- 
tance, in his grimy paw two coppers, which he said his grandmother had 
given him for the great holiday. Ned was very much disgusted, and wished 
to swap him off for Bob Smart, who, we were quite sure, could n’t pay ; but it 
was too late, — Tom held us to the engagement, — and we lost two cents 
by that unlucky choice. 

Saturday afternoon came, and so did the “ Publick,” and we had thirty- 
four cents (seventeen spectators) inside the goose-fence before two o’clock. 
We had made Bob Smart door-keeper. The “ Publick” generally behaved 
very well, though there was a good deal of “peaking. through cracks,” and, 
at the crisis of the race, a grand rush over the fence and through the gate, 
spite of all Bob could do. Then we lost money in consequence of the show 
being open on the side of the pond. 

“There ’s twelve cents in that old boat of Jones’s,” says Ned, — for we 
reckoned everybody as cash that day. Then we noticed eight cents on one 
raft ; and six cents on another, and two cents paddling about on a log. 

We had a great time getting our goose-teams ready. We had to take 
them across the pond, to begin with, so as to start from the other side. 
“It'll be easier to drive ’°em towards home than from it,” says Uncle 
George. I caught mine in the pen, —each with its separate harness on, 

‘you know, —and handed them to Sam Baker, who handed them to Link 
Griffin, who put them into my tub. There were slats nailed over the top 
of the tub, to keep them in. When they were all in, the last slat was made 
fast, and the tub was launched. Ned had his ready at about the same time, 
— for he could never bear to be behind me in anything. Then we took the 
tubs in tow — Uncle George and Ned and I and our “seconds,” as we 
called the boys that helped — and rowed over in the boat to the starting- 
place, across the pond. 

There was a great rush of outsiders to the spot, almost before we had 
landed. “There’s at least twenty-five cents running around loose!” says 
Ned, bitterly. We found some of these unpaying spectators of use, how- 
ever, in helping us tackle up. 

That was no small job. Link tended the tub, and handed out the geese 
by the necks ; Sam and I tied them together; and the other fellows held 
them after they were tied. Ned hitched up three abreast ; but I drove four 
span, with Dick for a leader. The slats were taken off my tub, the goose- 
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team was fastened to it, and I got into it. There was a good deal of delay, 
which made the paying spectators on the other side regret that they had 
not saved their money and gone over for a free sight to the shore we started 
from. But at last we were ready, — Ned and I afloat in our tubs, and the 
geese in the water, with boys in rolled-up trousers-legs on each side of the 
teams, trying to keep them straight, till the word was given to let go. 

I should add that Ned and I had each a long, stiff switch, to drive with. 
We had tow-string reins, too, but they were more for show than use. I had 
had a little previous practice in my tub, and found what a ticklish thing it 
was to navigate it. If I leaned too much on one side, over it would go. 
To make the voyage safely, I had learned that the only way was to stand on 
my knees, or sit on my heels, as near the centre as I could. 

At last the moment came, — the great moment! Uncle George fired off a 
pistol, which was the signal for starting. The boys in the rolled-up trousers- 
legs stepped back ; and the race was begun ! 

I made a fine start, — my four span and leader all in a line, and drawing 
well. Perhaps the enthusiastic cheering and hand-clapping on the shore 
behind us, helped to get them off. But as that noble burst of applause died 
away, it was taken up and echoed by the fellows on the rafts and in Jones’s 
boat, and on our shore; and the good effect was lost. The geese had by 
this time found out that there was something wrong. They did n’t under- 
stand pulling in harness. They tried to scatter, but were held together by 
the strings. Then Dick, the leader, stopped, faced about, put up his neck, 
uttered a loud squawk, and finally put back towards the shore, followed by 
the four span. I headed him off with my long switch, and my “seconds,” 
rushing into the water, frightened him; but this did not prevent him from 
doubling on his course, and trying to cross between the hindmost span and 
the tub! He got caught in the traces, and I reached over the side of the 
tub, and took him by the neck, and turned him round again. Then he gave 
another squawk, spread his wings, and tried to fly; all the rest following 
his example. For a minute I did n’t know but I should be carried in the 
tub over the pond ; but I was n’t; the flying was a failure. At last the team 
settled down to practical work, and did some good honest swimming. 

Then I looked to see how Ned was getting along. He had made even a 
better start than I did; but now he was having Azs trouble. Nobody would 
have supposed that he had started with three abreast. Two or three geese 
had got over the traces ; one was headed towards the tub, and looking up 
at him with the funniest expression of countenance ; and two or three were 
trying to get away by diving. All I could see of them was just their tails 
tipped up out of the water. 

At last we were all right, with Uncle George and our seconds following 
us in the boat. If any of our geese tried to go in the wrong direction, we 
just put out our whips, and stopped them. At first it was, — 

“ Get up, Dick!” 

“Go long, Nance!” 

“Take care, Fanny!” 
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“Gee, gee, you goose! gee!” 

At the same time we clucked and flourished reins and whip, jockey fash- 
ion. But in the ardor of the race, we soon came down a little from that 
high style, and the cry was, “shoo / sHoo! SHOO!” while we lashed the 
water, to frighten the silly things into greater speed. 

Sometimes Ned was ahead, and sometimes I was. The excitement was 
tremendous! There had been a good deal of betting on the result; no 
money was “up,” I believe, but pins, pop-guns, and several pints of peanuts, 
were destined to “change hands,” before that day’s sun went down. But 
there were many purely disinterested spectators, who cheered us both alike, 
and, at every mishap we encountered, filled the air with shrieks of laughter. 
One fellow on a raft laughed till he tumbled off into the water, and came 
near being drowned. 

One of my geese broke away, before I had got half across the pond. But 
Ned met with a worse misfortune, for one of his, in diving, got entangled 
in the traces, and was towed by one leg backwards the rest of the way. 

The excitement reached its height when we were within about four rods 
of the goose-pens. Our teams then began to be frightened at the spectators 
on the shore, and we had to shoo and lash the water furiously, to get them 
along. Finally the two flocks started to swim towards each other, for refuge 
and sympathy. Ned was struggling desperately to get his ahead, out of my 
reach, when suddenly I heard a great shout, and looked to see what had 
happened, and there was Ned in the water with his geese. He had leaned a 
little too much on the side of his tub, and it had capsized. I was laughing 
so hard at him that I quite forgot what I was about, and over I went too. 
Then there was a scramble for the shore, — geese and drivers and tubs. I 
hardly knew who beat, until I heard a general shout, — 

“ Phil Aiken! hurrah ! HUR-R-A-A-AH!” 

I had just got my team ashore, and pulled up my tub. Ned was still in 
the water. Then all my friends gathered about me, and shook my wet hand, 
and congratulated me; and Uncle George, having decided in my favor, pre- 
sented me with the six-bladed knife, on the spot. This was his speech : — 

“ A little fun now an’ then don’t hurt nobody. We ’ve all had a share 0’ 
the fun ; and my smart nephew here, he has won the prize. Here it is, Phil, 
here’s the knife. You done well. Ned done well too; an’ he might ’a’ 
beat, if his geese had n’t got into a tangle. Keep on, boys, keep on, — never 
tire o’ well-doin’, — an’ like as not some day youll be runnin’ fer Congress 
together ; who knows?” 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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BERTIE’S PIONEERING. 
I.— How BERTIE STARTED FROM OMAHA. 


“ TT’S done! it’s done!” screamed Gracie and Johnny together. “ There’s 
the bell! He’s lighting the match! He’s touching off the gun. O 
Bertie, you ought to see !” 

“T can hear,” Bertie said, sitting up in bed a moment and then leaning 
back against the pillows. “ Now let’s count, and see if there really are a 
hundred guns.” 

“No, there ’s only one,” said Johnny, “but it’s going to fire a hundred 
times.” 

“ Sit close by me, Johnny, if you think you ’ll be frightened, and I ’ll take 
hold of your hand. Two,—three ; count away, Gracie.” 

“T can’t, farther than thirty, Bertie. I only know some of’em after that.” 

“T know ’em all,” said Johnny, following Gracie up, to thirty, and then 
going on as one great bang after another was heard. 

“ Thirty ten, thirty nineteen, thirty ’leventeen.” 

“ That is n’t the way, Johnny! Count just like me”; and Bertie went on, 
giving each bang in a very loud voice, till the last one came, and all the 
bells in the town began to ring. 

“ One« hundred truly,” he said then, “and they’ve made my head ache. 
I wish you ’d ask mamma if I can cut the candles, Gracie.” 

Gracie ran off, coming back presently with a small board, a sharp knife, 
and a candle-box. 

“Mamma says cut each one in four pieces,” she said, “and stop just 
the minute you’re tired. She says there’s fifteen windows to /umbernate, 
and she wants eight pieces for every window.” 

“°T isn’t lumbernate, Gracie, it’s illuminate. 1 don’t know how much 
fifteen times eight is. I shall have to make fifteen piles and put eight in 
each pile.” 

“ Well,” said Gracie, “and Johnny and I will see how many you’ve got 
when we come back. Ann fixed the flag on a real good stick, and we’re 
going to stand on the fence and wave it when the Jercession goes by. Mam- 
ma says she ’ll move you up to the window pretty soon.” 

Gracie and John ran off together, and Bertie began upon the candles, 
cutting each one into four pieces, and then scooping out a little hollow in 
the top of each to make a new wick ready for lighting. It tired his hands, 
however, and he had to stop and rest every few moments, so that only two 
piles of the fifteen were finished when Mrs. Monell came up stairs. 

“T’ll push the bed up to the window, or you can sit up in the rocking- 
chair,” she said, and Bertie, after thinking a little, decided on the rocking- 
chair, and having been wrapped in a shawl, was put in it, Mrs. Monell 
sitting down by him to look at the procession when it should come. 
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Bertie had been very sick with lung-fever, and even now could not sit up 
more than an hour or two at a time. Fora week, ever since he began to 
get well, he had been hoping he should be strong enough to sit up all day, 
when the grand time came. Not Fourth of July, as you may think, when you 
read about guns and illuminations, but almost as wonderful a day, — the roth 
of May, 1869, when the last rail of the great Pacific Railroad was laid, and 
fastened with a golden spike. You young folks in New York and Boston 
went to school that day as if it were just like any other, not thinking that 
you were a good deal nearer China than you ever had been before, — 
unless you heard your fathers or mothers say so. The children in Omaha 
had a holiday, and everybody watched so eagerly for the gun which should 
tell the moment the last rail was laid, that I do not think even the little ones 
will ever forget it. 

Certainly they will remember the procession if nothing more, for some of 
them marched in it, carrying little flags ; and Bertie, looking from his window, 
saw a good many he knew in the line, over a mile long, which wound 
up Capitol Hill. At last the procession stopped in the Capitol grounds, to 
listen to the speeches. Gracie and little John stood on the fence and waved 
the flag till pulled down by Ann, who thought it was hardly the proper thing 
to do, and then ran up to Bertie’s room. There were a good many friends 
there now, who had come over to see the procession from the house, which 
was right opposite the Capitol, and from which the speeches could be heard 
almost as well as on the grounds. Bertie cared very little for these, how- 
ever, but listened with all his ears to something that Mr. George was saying 
to Mrs. Monell. 

“If Bertie were stronger I would suggest taking him with me to the 
ranche. I shall go very soon myself.” 

“To the ranche? O Mr. George! How I do want to go with you! 
Could n’t you possibly wait till I get well?” 

“T might,” said Mr. George, smiling a little at Bertie’s eager face; “ but 
you ’re a very small boy to walk a hundred miles and back, to say nothing 
of living camp-fashion for three or four weeks. I don’t believe papa and 
mamma would trust you with me either. Why, Bertie, old as I am, mother 
always turns me around before I go out, to make sure I have n’t left my 
head up stairs.” 

“I don’t care, I could take care of my own head. O papa! won’t you 
let me go when I get well?” 

“We ’ll see,” said Mr. Monell ; and Bertie, unable to get any other answer, 
coaxed Mr. George to tell him a story, and finally had the room darkened 
and took a little nap, that he might be all ready for the illumination in the 
evening. He woke up just before tea, feeling so much better that mamma 
said he might go down stairs if he liked. So he dressed for the first time 
in three weeks, feeling very light-headed and staggery, and holding tightly to 
his father, who carried him down to the dining-room and set him in an arm- 
chair. It was a warm, pleasant evening, the sun not yet down, and through 
the open windows came the sound of guns and the music from the band 
still on the hill. 
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“It’s as good as Fourth of July,” said Bertie, “only I can’t go out; but 
just think, mamma; I’ve got this sort of half-way Fourth, and I’m going 
to have the real one too! Won’t it be splendid?” 

“ Maybe you’ll have the vea/ Fourth out on the ranche,” said Gracie ; 
“T wish I could go too.” 

“ Wait till you ’re big enough to bake our bread,” said Mr. George, “and 
then I think I shall invite you. It will be just as much as I can do now to 
bake for Bertie.” 

“Then I’m really going,” said Bertie, his eyes dancing. “ Papa said, 
‘We'll see.’ ” 

“ And I say it again,” returned Mr. Monell. “ What do you mean, George, 
by making him think he’s going?” 

“Tonics and nervines,” said Mr. George, which Bertie did not at all 
understand, and could get nobody to explain just then, though he found out 
afterward that both meant something to.strengthen and make him well. 

After tea they all sang till the first rockets were sent up, when papa lighted 
all the candles, eight of which had been put in each window, and, wrapping 
Bertie up, carried him out for just a minute, that he might see not only his 
own house, but the Capitol building, with a candle in every pane of its many 
windows. Looking down upon the town, it seemed a blaze of light all the 
way to the Missouri, and even on the other side they saw the rockets and 
Roman-candles going up from Council Bluffs, and the twinkling of lights in 
the nearer houses. 

Bertie could hardly sleep that night for thinking what might be done at 
the ranche ; but it was not till he had been really out of bed and going about 
as usual for nearly a fortnight, that Mr. Monell would answer many ques- 
tions. 

“How much money have you in the savings-bank, Bertie?” he asked 
one morning in early June. 

“ Seven dollars and fifty cents, papa. Why?” 

“Gentlemen who take pleasure-trips pay their own expenses, you know ; 
so you had better draw five dollars of your money.” 

“ But, papa, they won’t give it to me, if I go all alone.” 

“Then I'll go with you, and mamma can get your budget ready for the 
trunk. George wants to start to-morrow, and will send the trunk on by rail 
to Schuyler, where you’ll find it when you get there. Are there any holes 
in your shoes ?” 

“No, sir,” Bertie said, after an examination. “Sha’n’t I wear my new 
ones?” 

“Not unless you want blistered feet, my boy. These are old and easy, 
and just the thing for walking. Now we’ll go and see about the money.” 

Bertie walked down town with his father, too happy to say very much. 
The five dollars were drawn in twenty-five-cent currency, so that he could 
always have change, and a strong little pocket-book was bought to put it in. 
Then he bought a banana which had come from San Francisco only the day 
before, and took it home to share with Gracie and little John, who were 
ready to cry that they were to be left alone. 
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Bertie was almost ten, and the oldest of the three; Gracie seven, and 
little John four; and Bertie had always been with them, keeping them out 
of mischief, and amusing them as very few older brothers are willing to 
do. He was so gentle and patient that Gracie often imposed upon him, 
and Mr. Monell was very glad that there was to be a vacation, in which the 
two younger ones might find how much they depended on him. 

“T don’t know how I shall get on without my right-hand man,” mamma 
said, as she looked out the few things he would need to take with him, 
and put them into a bag to be taken over to Mrs. Warner’s, George’s 
_mother. 

“It won’t be for long, mamma,” Bertie answered, shouldering the bag, and 
running across the Capitol grounds to the cottage. Here he found a pack- 
ing-trunk in the middle of the floor, and Mrs. Warner and George at work 
putting in some bedding, and trying to leave room for the provisions they 
would need. A big ham was the most obstinate, and wherever it was put 
would interfere with the handle of a frying-pan. 

“ Now you know you can’t be cooked without the pan,” said Mr. George, 
“so why won’t you accommodate yourself to circumstances?” And he 
pushed till finally the end of the ham found a place between the blankets. 
Then there was a fight with a jar of raspberry-jam, which at last was put 
in a tin pail and steadied with flour, and then came ginger-snaps to fill in 
all the chinks. Bertie’s things were tucked away between the blankets, and 
at last the trunk was locked and strapped and ready for the afternoon train, 
and Bertie went home for a long play with Gracie and Johnny, who to-day 
were so good he could hardly bear to think of leaving them. 

George Warner was the youngest of several brothers who had come with 
their mother to Omaha in the first years of its settlement, as Mr. Monell 
had done. Slender and delicate and never strong, he had found that bend- 
ing over a desk all day would certainly kill him, and with his next older 
brother had pre-empted a half-section of land at Schuyler, on the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, intending, for a few years at any rate, to have a 
“ grass-farm” and raise stock. Twenty-two or three, he seemed several 
years younger, from a constant flow of spirits which made him the delight 
of children. With all his love of fun, there was a quiet dignity which pre- 
vented any liberties being taken, and his habits were all so essentially 
delicate and refined, that Mr. Monell believed his influence better than that 
of almost any one Bertie could be with. As for Bertie himself, nobody, after 
his father, seemed to him quite so delightful a companion as Mr. George, 
and the prospect of three weeks alone with him was pleasant enough to 
almost entirely destroy any thought of homesickness. 

Bertie was up before sunrise next morning, feeding the chickens, taking 
a last look at the new calf, and telling Ann some of the things he should 
do while away. Mrs. Monell lined the brim of an immense straw hat such 
as men wear on the plains, and sewed up a little rip in the gloves, which 
Bertie declared he should not wear. Mr. George came over to breakfast, 
and agreed not to hurry, but to go slowly, and no more miles a day than 
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Bertie could comfortably walk, and he promised also to keep a journal and 
send it back whenever they came to a post-office. 

“You know you are not well yet, Bertie,” said Mr. Monell, “and if you 
feel you can’t go through, get on the first train you meet and come back. 
In fact, I shall rather expect to see you to-morrow afternoon.” 

“T don’t believe you will,” Bertie said, very confidently. “Now, Mr. 
George, I’m all ready to start any minute. I don’t see, though, what made 
you wear white pantaloons ; they ’ll get dirty.” 

“ They ’re strong, Bertie, and comfortable this hot day, and can be washed, 
and there are half a dozen other reasons.” 

“You ’ll be a good bit of color on the prairie,” said Mr. Monell, “with 
that bright rig on your shoulders, and those white trousers. Bertie will be 
a mere blot by the side of you.” 

The “ bright rig” was a scarlet scarf such as cavalry officers wear, and 
which Mr. George used instead of a strap for his travelling-satchel, which 
held their lunch. He had tied it so that it crossed under both arms, making 
a sort of epaulet on each shoulder. With his broad-brimmed straw hat 
and heavy cane, he was very picturesque-looking, and Bertie, dressed in 
sober pepper-and-salt, was, as his father said, a “ mere blot.” He had grown 
very thin during his sickness, and almost an inch taller, so that his suit 
of clothes, a little too short before, were now absurd, the sleeves of his 
jacket showing three or four inches of wrist, and the legs of his trousers 
climbing up toward his knees. With his old shoes, a tin cup tied to his 
waist by a string, his grandfather’s ivory-headed cane, and a hat which covered 
him up so that Gracie complained that there was no place to kiss him good 
by, Bertie looked funnier than he ever had before ; but Ann, who had been at 
first very much shocked at his appearance, consoled herself by saying, “ Well, 
pretty is that pretty does, and there won’t be much of anybody to see you.” 

Gracie and little John would hardly let him go, and after the last hug had 
been given, they sat on the fence and watched them down the old “ military 
road,” till both were lost to sight behind a knoll on the prairie. How they 
fared, how far Bertie found he could walk, and what happened on the way, 
you can learn best from Mr. George’s journal, the first instalment of which 
reached Mrs. Monell by the next day’s mail. 


McArpLE Precinct, DouGias County, 9} MILES OUT, 
Grist MILL, 2 P. M., June 3, 1869. 

Here we are, sitting by the old milldam, on a smooth white stone, while 

a huge table-rock serves for my writing-desk. On my left rises the old 
mill working away steadily, the spray from the great water-wheel just reach- 
ing me and seeming deliciously cool, after our long tramp under a burning 
sun. Two miles out from Omaha we fell in with a Mr. Birney, loaded with 
lumber and sash (the wagon you understand was loaded), and after due 
deliberation we decided to keep him company and go by the McArdle in- 
stead of the old “ military road,” as we had first planned, the principal 
inducement being a ride down the longest hills. We have stopped here 
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for grist, but shall easily make Elkhorn station to-night, after travelling 
eighteen miles, — twenty-eight miles from Omaha by rail, and a good day’s 
walk for beginners. 

The miller’s family insisted upon giving us a dinner, but this we declined, 
asking only for some milk, which they brought in a big tin pan holding 
several quarts, telling us to take it all if we liked. So we have each taken 
about half a dozen cups sandwiched with bread and caraway cookies, and 
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now Bertie sits on a rock close by, fishing away enthusiastically. Thus far, 
his luck has been confined entirely to “nibbles ” and jerkings up of the pole 
and line as though his life depended on the result. 

Just after leaving you this morning an election of officers was held, 
resulting as follows : — 

Brigadier-General, GEORGE WARNER. 

Colonel, GILBERT MONELL. 

The election was closely contested ; but, hats and canes being equal, the 
white trousers and scarlet epaulets carried the day. 

The duty of the General will be to oversee things generally, and mind 
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the Colonel ; that is, look after the Colonel. The Colonel’s duty is much 
more complicated, and requires a good deal more head-work. He is to be 
keeper-in-chief of the snake record. Let us see how it stands now. 

“ Bertie, how many snakes have we seen already?” 

“Eight, Mr. George, — one striped, six black, and one sort of checkered, 
five feet long and as big as my wrist. Tell Gracie he could n’t do much 
harm though, because he was dead. All the others ran away as soon as 
they saw us coming. I wish Gracie and Johnny were here and could see 
these swallows. Write all about them,— won’t you ?— just as if it was me.” 

I can’t promise quite to do that, but certainly will say a word for the 
swallows, which have pre-empted a claim to the eaves of the mill. There 
must be several hundred of them, and at least fifty houses are in course of 
building, but we have been watching one in particular in which Bertie is 
most interested. There are eight in the family, fine, aristocratic-looking 
people, and “ well-to-do” we judge, for their mud house is the finest in 
town. They get along very fast in their work, because they have a regular 
rule and system, and a certain work for each todo. The old gentleman is 
perched on the edge of the cornice just above the eaves, and does nothing 
but give orders and oversee. They have just now begun on the inside work 
of the first story of the house, and as their main entrance is near the top, it 
requires no little skill and hard labor to get these —for them — huge pieces 
of mud in just the right position. 

The head mason is inside, on the floor of the house, where the finishing- 
off work begins. Half-way up, in a niche of the wall, another workman is 
stationed, while a third is still higher up, so that his head can just be seen, 
sticking through the open door. The finer mud for finishing off is several 
rods below the place from which that for the rough work is brought, and the 
four other members of the family are busy in fetching lumps of it in their 
bills. One has just come with a load, which he quickly passes to the bill 
sticking out from the door, by him down to number two, and from him to 
the head mason, who places it in proper position, by which time another 
load has arrived, and so the work goes on, quietly and quickly. 

After watching them about five minutes, the old gentleman gave an order 
in a loud, clear voice to a carrier who had just arrived with his burden, 
which he unloaded, but did not fly back to the mine. The same order was 
given to the second and third as they arrived, and then the three working 
inside came out, and these took their places, thus changing works. I should 
hardly have believed this if I had not seen it, but ’t is really true. The grist 
is ready. I will write more at our next stopping-place. 


Evxuorn Station, 8 P. M. 


Bertie has been in bed and asleep for an hour, declaring to the last that 
he could walk ten miles more “ just as well as not.” His feet were a little 
blistered, but a dip in cold water and a rub with some whiskey will make 
them all right by morning. 

We left Mr. Birney at the railroad-crossing, ten miles below here, and 
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took the track. When within a mile of Elkhorn, we came up with some 
section hands, who were waiting for the coming train to pass before putting 
their hand-car on the track. They offered us a ride, and we accepted. 

“I’ve wanted to ride on a hand-car ever since I was little,” said Bertie, 
“and never expected to have a chance.” 

As soon as the train passed, the hand-car was put in motion, and made 
the mile in less than three minutes, —so quickly that the train had not yet 
started out when we arrived. 

Mr. H., the Superintendent’s brother, urged us to finish our journey by 
rail, and offered us a seat in the Director’s car, but no! we would not accept. 
We have started to walk out, and walk out we wi//, and make good time 
besides. By to-morrow night we shall be somewhere between this point 
and Salt Lake. We fish in the Elkhorn before breakfast to-morrow. Ber- 
tie has turned over and says, “ Tell ’em I’m so happy I don’t know what 
to do.” 

GEORGE WARNER, 
Brigadier-General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pedestrian Corps. 

GILBERT MONELL, Colonel and Keeper-in-Chief of the Snake Record. 

Helen C. Weeks. 


HOW UNCLE BLUE JACKET CAPTURED THE PICKET- 
BOAT. 


* NE dark, stormy night not long ago I was seated before a cheerful 

wood-fire, after reading ‘Gateways.to the Pole,’ and thinking how 
many poor fellows had suffered and died in those Arctic solitudes searching 
for the Northwest Passage, when Tom said, ‘ Uncle, you promised to tell 
me how you captured that Rebel picket-boat in Blakely River.’ 

“Well, Tom, after we had spent that foggy night sitting in the launch 
without seeing or hearing anything but ourselves, and after getting on board 
the Nonesuch in the morning with nothing but seven dead ducks to show as 
the result of our expedition, we were just savage enough to go up Blakely 
River in search of that boat in the daytime ; but as we could n’t have found 
it there then, and Captain L—— would n’t have consented to any such foolish 
proposition, we were compelled to await his decision as to the proper time to 
make the second attempt. For two days and nights the weather continued 
thick, then the wind shifted to the north, the fog cleared away, and the sun 
shone out bright and warm. I remember what a fine sight the fleet presented 
the first morning after the fog. The ships were all anchored at equal dis- 
tances apart, stretching across the bay, their bows pointing toward the 
Rebel city, their sails loosed to dry, and hanging in the brails, the awnings 
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triced up, and the stars and stripes floating lazily from their peaks. I used 
to look at the Rebel gunboats at anchor inside the obstructions which the 
enemy had placed across the channel below the city, and wonder if the 
sight of the old flag, and the knowledge that some of their former shipmates 
were on board the ships that bore it, did n’t make their officers sad. For 
most of the Rebel naval officers had been in our service before the war. 

“<If there were Rebel gunboats so near, why did n’t you fight them instead 
of trying to capture a little picket-boat ?’ 

“ Long before the fleet under ‘Old Salamander’ had passed Forts Morgan 
and Gaines, the rebels had driven piles across all the channels leading to 
the city of Mobile, leaving only a space wide enough to let their gunboats 
pass. Near this entrance they had an old scow laden with stones ready 
to haul across and be sunk at a few minutes’ notice. When our fleet came 
into the bay there was one Rebel gunboat, the Morgan, that was neither 
captured nor destroyed. She took to her heels, ran up the bay, got inside 
those piles, and before any of our gunboats arrived the old scow was 
sunk. The Rebels didn’t feel safe from pursuit by our gunboats with’ even 
such a barrier as that between them and us, so during the night for a long 
time they planted torpedoes at some distance each side the piles, and 
above all this, far out of reach of our shot and shell, lay their gunboats. 

“During the morning on which the fog had cleared away I was on the 
hurricane-deck looking around through a spy-glass when Captain L—— 
came near where I was standing. I raised my cap and said, ‘Good morn- 
ing, sir.’ 

“Good morning, Mr. Blue Jacket. Looks as if we’d have a clear night?’ 

#4 Yes, sir.’ f 

“¢ Think you could find that Rebel picket-boat to-night?’ 

“¢T would like to try, sir.’ 

“Very well. Messenger-boy, tell the executive officer I’d like to see: 
him.’ 

“6 Ay, ay, sir.’ 

“JT was certain the captain had sent for the first lieutenant to tell him to 
send me out that night with the launch, and I went for the pilot to get his 
opinion of the weather. I found him at the galley getting some salt-pork 
for bait, and accosted him with ‘ Pilot, what do you think? Are we going to 
have a fine night ?’ 

“*¢ Be claar to-night, sah.’ 

“¢S’pose we ’d find that chap if we went after him?’ 

“The pilot’s face broke into a broad grin as he answered, ‘If dat cuss 
is dar to-night we "ll bring him ‘long board de Nonesuch, whar he won’t be 
trubbled to do no more picket duty. Dat’s what we’ll do. Tink de captin 
done goin’ to let us go for him agin, sah ?’ 

“<T think so. He’s talking with the first lieutenant about it now.’ 

“You see the pilot was confident we would capture the boat if we could 
find it. In fact, he thought the ‘ Yankees’ did everything they undertook. 
Soon after, the first lieutenant sent to inform me I was to take the launch 
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with the same crew I had before and try to bring back something beside 
dead ducks. I was to be ready to leave the ship that night at dark. I 
went forward and spoke to each one of my boat’s crew, then to the gunner’s 
mate to have him clean and reload my revolvers. I saw everything about 
the launch ship-shape and in good working order, got my dinner and turned 
in for a nap. 

“ At dark, word was passed by the ‘bo’sun’s’ mate for ‘all the picket- 
boat’s crew to muster on the port side of the quarter-deck.’ They all came 
aft dressed in white, and after they had ‘toed a seam’ the first lieutenant 
ordered the gunner’s mate to distribute the arms and accoutrements. As 
before, each man was armed with a Sharp’s rifle and revolver. When the 
first lieutenant was satisfied that all was right, the launch was dropped from 
the boom to the gangway, and the crew got in. Under Mr. G——’s com- 
mand the howitzer’s crew loaded the gun while I went to the captain for 
final orders. I found Captain L seated at the cabin table with a chart 
of Blakely River before him. I was told to take a seat by him, and to 
point out on the chart the spot where I saw the lights, and where the canoe 
lay while I was looking at them. Then about where I saw the picket-boat 
crossing and recrossing the river. After I had done that, said he, ‘ Now 
show me how you are going to work to catch him.’ 

“* About midnight I will leave the bar, and after getting as close to the 
marsh as possible, I will pull cautiously up stream till I get to where I saw 
him when in the canoe. If I find him there without his discovering me, I 
will go above him while he is under the land, so as to be between him and 
his friends, as he would of course want to go in that direction if he under- 
takes to run. If he fights, I shall be gradually pressing him in the direction 
J want to go.’ . 

“ ¢ And how do you mean to commence the attack ?’ 

“<«If he hails me before I get above him I shall pull directly for him, and 
when in easy range let him have the howitzer. Before he has recovered 
from that, pull alongside and finish him with the small arms.’ 

“*Very well, sir. I see you understand my instructions, but of course 
you must act as circumstances require. Impress on your men the necessity 
of being quiet, and above all keep your oarsmen cool, so they don’t make a 
splashing with their oars or catch crabs. Good luck to you, and shove off 
as soon as you please.’ 

“The morning I got back with the canoe and told the captain about this 
Rebel boat, he took the chart of Blakely River and had the pilot and myself 
show him just where we had been. He then formed the above plan for the 
attack, but as circumstances might arise making it necessary to change it I 
was left free to act as I judged best. 

“ After bidding the captain good night I went on deck, found the launch 
all ready, Mr. G—— and the pilot in and waiting for me. I dodged down 
into the ward-room to bid the paymaster, of whom I was very fond, good 
night. He was writing at his desk in his room, and going to the door I put 
out my hand and said, ‘ P——, old boy, good night, but not good by, I hope.’ 
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“ He got up, shook my hand, saying, ‘Good night, Blue Jacket; I hope you 
won’t come back with two or three holes in that little body of yours.’ I 
started up the ladder leading on deck, laughing and telling him, ‘ No fear 
of that; I am too small an object to be hit in the dark.’ I reported to the 
officer of the deck, got into the boat, and ordered the coxswain to ‘shove 
off.’ 

“¢Up oars! shove off! Let fall, give way port, back starboard. Give 
way together’; and soon the Nonesuch was out of sight in the dark. 

“We went as far as the bar at the mouth of the river, distant about two 
miles from the ship, then anchored with the nine-inch shot we had in the 
net you remember. After coming to anchor I ordered the crew to load their 
rifles, and when that was done I said: — 

“* Now, lads, listen. We are going up this river again after that picket- 
boat of the Rebs. You must remember what I say to you now, for after we 
leave this I shall not speak to you again, as strict silence must be observed. 
On getting up the stream a mile or more I ’ll give the order ‘ Riflemen, in 
oars,’ when the six forward varsmen on a side will lay in their oars, take 
their rifles, and face forward with as little noise as possible. The captain of 
the gun will put the primer in the vent, be ready to aim and fire, but be careful 
not to pull the lock-string until I give the order, ‘ Howitzer, fire!’ Coxswain, 
you attend strictly to the orders regarding the steering. When the riflemen 
have laid in their oars, the four after-oarsmen on a side will pull a long 
stroke, dipping their oars in the water with care, and give way strong. Do 
you all understand?’ A whispered ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ was the response. 

“I then gave the pilot a pair of night-glasses, brought for that purpose, 
telling him to keep a good lookout with me for the enemy. We then com- 
posed ourselves to wait until midnight. Very slowly passed the hours sit- 
ting there in the dark with nothing to do but wait. 

“ At last my watch showed seven bells (half past eleven), and I ordered 
‘Up anchor! up oars! quietly, men, quietly.’ I was much pleased with the 
quickness and silence with which they executed my orders. When the 
coxswain said ‘ Give way together,’ the oars entered and left the water with 
scarcely any sound, showing that the men understood how necessary it was 
to obey my cautions fully. We were soon up the river near the marsh, and 
as the tide was high we could get closer to the grass than the last time we 
were there, which aided us considerably. We had been rowing about a half- 
hour when the pilot whispered to me, ‘ We’s ’bout on his beat now, sir.’ 

“¢ All right! Riflemen, in oars.’ 

“ The twelve oars came in as one, the men faced forward with rifles in their 
hands, while the captain of the gun reached over, pricked the cartridge, and 
inserted the primer. The after-oarsmen changed their stroke to ‘a long 
pull, a strong pull,‘and a pull all together,’ and I hardly noticed any decrease 
in our speed. Judging by this time that we were about where the Rebel boat 
could be seen if she was on her former beat, I ordered ‘ Oars,’ and we grad- 
ually lost our headway, then lay still watching for our enemy. The pilot 
and myself scanned the river all about us, and seeing nothing, after giving 
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the boat time enough to pull across the stream, we rowed farther up, — about 
two hundred yards, I imagine. We again stopped, and before long I discov- 
ered a black object ahead and in shore of us coming out from under the 
land, crossing towards the marsh. 

“¢ Pilot, do you see him ?’ 

“¢ Deed I do, sah ; he’s furder up to-night.’ 

“ How we watched to see if he would cross, turn and go back, or see us and 
hail! It seemed to me he would never reach the marsh side, but he did, 
turned and pulled for the shore. I leaned over to the oarsmen and whispered, 
‘Now, lads, give way strong and quiet.’ They bent their backs and bent 
their oars like brave lads as they were, and across the picket line we went 
as silently as a night cloud. I kept my glasses on the spot where the Rebel 
disappeared in the darkness and my ears open for his hail, but no sound 
came from his direction. I was just about to whisper to Mr. G——, ‘ We’re 
all right so far,’ when gracious ! what a noise! right alongside in the marsh. 
The riflemen rose as one man with rifles pointed toward the marsh, the gun 
captain drew his lock-string taut, and, I am sorry to say, the coxswain gave 
utterance to a smothered curse, when the pilot said to me, ‘ Dat’s noffin but 
aloon.’ The men sat down, and soon after this little alarm we rounded the 
point, headed the boat down stream, and lay still to wait for our enemy. 
The pilot and I stood on the after-thwart so we could look over the grass 
on the point and watch the channel below. 

“Dar he comes, sah, dar he comes.’ 

““Yes. Isee him. Let him go back this time while our men get their 
breath. Next time he crosses we ’ll at him.’ 

“*Mr. G——, when we start, edge out into the stream till I tell you to 
pull down.’ 

“Very good, sir.’ 

“* Now, you riflemen, don’t you stand up again till I tell you; do you 
hear ?’ 

“ * Ay, ay, sir.’ 

“¢ Are you chaps all ready for a pull?’ 

“* All ready, sir.’ 

“* He’s done gone in shore, sah ! 

I got on the thwart to watch the Rebel boat disappear in the shadow of 
the land, then we rowed out about to the centre of the channel with our bow 
down stream waiting for the boat to cross again. We had n’t long to wait be- 
fore she hove in sight, her crew little thinking there was a lot of ‘cursed 
Yankees’ coming for them. When I judged that we would intercept him 
about mid-channel we rowed toward him. 

“ ¢ Keep head on to him, Coxswain, just as you go.’ 

“ ¢ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

“*By George! he don’t see us yet, Pilot.’ 

“Yes he do, sah ; he stopped pullin’ now.’ 

“ Then came the hail short and sharp. 

** Boat ahoy !’ 
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“ee Ay, ay.’ 

“* What boat ’s that ?’ 

“¢ United States picket-boat. Surrender, or I ’ll blow you out the water.’ 

“¢ Up, riflemen ; ready, howitzer.’ 

“ Quicker than I can tell it we were alongside of him, our bow toward his 
stern with my starboard oarsmen holding on to his gunwale. His men were 
seated on their thwarts, some of them singing out, ‘ Don’t fire, for God’s 
sake ! we surrender, we surrender.’ 

“] heard a voice in the Rebel boat’s stern-sheets cursing and ordering, 
‘Fire — you fire!’ It was the Rebel lieutenant in charge of the party; but 
his men would n’t obey him, and before he could give the second order the 
howitzer captain had him by the throat with a revolver at his head demand- 
ing his surrender. I rushed forward and said, ‘ Will you surrender? I’m 
two to your one, with a howitzer trained on you! With a horrid oath he 
replied, ‘Ill Aave to surrender ; my men are a cowardly set, an’ won’t fight.’ 

“ ¢Very well; take away your hand and revolver, Marlin; he has surren- 
dered.’ 

“I ordered his men to take their arms, one by one, to the after end of 
their boat, then to get in the stern-sheets of ours. All the while my riflemen 
were covering them with their rifles. While this was taking place the Rebel 
officer was keeping up a hot fire of curses at his men, calling them ‘ cowards,’ 
‘sneaks,’ and ‘white-livered Yankees,’ for being captured without receiving 
a shot. After the Rebel men had been transferred to our boat, I turned 
to this scion of chivalry and said: ‘Lay your arms on that thwart, get into 
this boat, and behave like a gentleman if you expect to be treated as one. 
And hark you, Mr. Rebel, the less you have to say about white-livered Yan- 
kees the better for you. I’ve a habit of putting a gag in such mouths as 
yours.’ 

“ After getting everything secure, we took the Rebel boat in tow, got out 
our twenty oars and started for the Nonesuch. We had been pulling some 
time when the Rebel officer said, ‘ How come you above me with this ghostly 
looking band of yours ?’ 

“*We’ve been up to the city to the theatre, and thought we ’d take you 
along back with us, as we came across you and you were in our way some- 
what.’ 

“He kept still from that time until we reached the ship, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional curse at nothing in particular, but everything in general. 
We were a long time pulling back to the ship, having the captured boat in 
tow, and our own loaded down with prisoners. It was daylight when the 
lookout on board the Nonesuch hailed us. After getting alongside and 
reporting my return with the captives, they were ordered on board ship 
and placed in the port gangway, under the hurricane-deck, with two sentries 
over them.. The officer was put in, after being informed that he could make 
known his wants to the officer of the deck through the sentry who was 
posted near the ward-room doors. After this was done Captain L sent 
for me to come into the cabin, where I gave him a detailed account of the 
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affair. He expressed his delight that no one was hurt or killed, and thought 
it a good joke to bag the game without firing a shot. During the morning 
Captain L—— questioned the prisoners regarding operations in and around 
Mobile ; but they knew little that was transpiring, except where they had 
been stationed. Among other questions he asked, ‘ Why did n’t you show 
fight when our boat came down on you?’ 

“One chap, the coxswain of their boat, who appeared to be spokesman 
for the crew, said: ‘ You see, sir, the most of us chaps is Northern men. We 
worked ’longshore stevedorin’ and the like when this muss begun, and we 
did n’t want to jine their army, so we was compelled to jine their navy ; 
*pressed like, you see, sir. We had easy times enough till ‘the fleet come 
in the bay, then they begun to keep us pretty close, for fear we’d desert. 
Our wages was twenty dollars a month in Confed. money, but they never paid 
us, and it would n’t have done us any good if they had, caus’ six months’ pay 
would n’t buy a fine-tooth comb; no, sir, it would n’t. When they brought us 
over on Blakely side from the city to row the picket-boat, we made up our 
minds to come down to the fleet some night and give ourselves up. If our 
officer did n’t want to come, why he might swim ashore. But some of our 
chaps was afraid to come in the night for fear we’d get fired into by your 
picket-boats, and we been waitin’ a chance to steal the boat and come 
in the daytime. When your boat answered our hail last night, I says to our 
chaps, right afore our lieutenant, ‘“‘ Now’s our time, boys. Don’t shoot a lick, 
and the ‘ Yanks’ won’t fire, but just capture us comfortable” ; and here we 
are, sir, and much obleeged to you for sendin’ after us, sir.’ 

“* Well, as you were going to come to the fleet of your own accord, I sup- 
pose you ’ll take the oath of allegiance ?’ 

““¢] reckon as how there ain’t a chap here, sir, but ’ll do it cheerful.’ 

“*] am going to send you down to the Admiral, and he ’ll dispose of you.’ 

“¢Thankee, sir.’ 

“ About ten o’clock in the forenoon our tender, the Althea, a small screw 
steamer used to carry mails, stores, &c., to and from the fleet near the forts, 
was signalled to come alongside. The prisoners were sent on board her, and 
I was put in charge of them with orders to turn them over to the Admiral. 
We steamed down the bay, reaching the Hartford, the Admiral’s flag-ship, 
at one o’clock. The prisoners were transferred to the Hartford, and after 
I had reported to the Admiral I was relieved from the responsibility of them. 
All except the Rebel officer took the oath of allegiance, some of the men 
actually shipping in our service, and they were on board vessels in our fleet 
when the city of Mobile surrendered. Those who preferred it were given 
a passage to New Orleans, where they found work. The Rebel officer was 
sent North and confined in Fort Lafayette until the war ended, when 

“The prison doors were opened, 
And the dungeoned limbs were free.” 
M. W. McEntee. 





My Hyacinth. 


MY HYACINTH. 


I BURIED my hyacinth-bulb in the mould, 
To wait for spring. 
The snow lies over it, white and cold, 
Poor little thing! 
Is it tired of waiting for sweet warm rain 
And sun, I wonder? 
Does it long to send up its leaves again 
And push asunder 
The dark-brown earth with its sheath of green, 
Where are hidden well 
The daintiest flowers that were ever seen, 
Each a pearly bell? 
Hidden so well that no one could guess, 
From the bulb in the earth, 
What an exquisite angel of loveliness 
Was waiting for birth. 
Is it storing the whiteness out of the snows 
For each delicate bell, 
And the sweetness from every breeze that blows 
For delicious smell ? 
Is it listening now for the bluebird’s call, 
And the robin’s song, 
And thinking spring is not coming at all, 
It waits so long? 
Only a few more snowy nights 
And frosty days, 
And spring will touch with colored lights 
These browns and grays. 
Then some day, lovely as a queen 
From fairy-land, 
All snowy white, ’twixt leaves of green, 
My flower will stand! 
Mary E. Atkinson. 








The two Caterpillars. 


THE TWO CATERPILLARS. 


NCE upon a time there were two caterpillars, who 
lived in the same tree, and were good friends. They 
were very busy, for it was almost time for them to 
be making their cocoons, and they were obliged to 
eat a great many leaves. 

“T wish I could be a butterfly xow, — to-day,” — 
said Oro. “This constant toiling is so wearisome, 
and then comes the long sleep. If I had only my 
wings I would fly away, — up to the beautiful sun.” 

“ Ah! but if you should fall,” said Bruno. “Be- 
sides, this eating the green leaves is a pleasure as 
well as a necessity ; and as for flying, we can crawl 
to the top of our tree, and have a view of the whole 

garden. We have nothing to complain of in this life, excepting that mur- 
derous birds are allowed to go at large. But of the other life we know 
nothing.” 

“ That is true,” said Oro; “but we knew nothing of this life when we 
came into it, poor, helpless little things. Yet here was our beautiful tree 
all ready for us, and the tender green leaves waiting to be eaten. O, I 
long for the new butterfly life, and do not fear to. begin it!” 

“But here we have lived so happily and quietly,” said Bruno. “What 
if we should never meet in the new life, or should not know each other if 
we do meet?” 

“Dear friend,” said Oro, “that is too sad to think of. It would spoil 
even a butterfly’s happiness. Let us make our cocoons close together, so 
that we may be near each other when we awake.” 

So they chose a dry and sheltered place, under the edge of the garden- 
wall, and there began their cocoons. 

When Bruno’s was almost done, he said, “Oro, I have nearly finished 
my work. The sleep is coming over me. I am growing drowsy. Call me 
if you wake first. Good night.” 

“Dear friend, good night,” said Oro, whose cocoon was only half done, 
“but O to think of being alone in the world! I must make haste, for I 
cannot bear it.” 

So he worked busily, till at last 42s work too was finished, and the deep 
sleep came over him. 

The rain fell and the wind blew. The winter snow and frost came, in 
their turn, and the bright sun shone. But still they slept. 

At last, when the time for the new life was come, Oro awoke. 

“Is this the butterfly life?” thought he, “and is Bruno near me still?” 
Then he burst the cocoon, and unfolded his wings, and looked around him. 
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“O, how lovely the world is!” said he; “and Bruno is still asleep. I 
must call him.” At that moment Bruno burst his cocoon, and began to 
spread his wings. 

“Is this the awakening ?” said he, “and is that you, my friend ?” 

“Yes, dear Bruno,” said Oro ; “but how beautiful you are, like the flowers 
in our garden! The same, yet not the same, — but I should have known 
you among a thousand.” 

“And you too are beautiful, dear Oro,” said Bruno; “your wings are 
bright like the sun. But I should never have mistaken you. Changed, yet 
the same! How good it is to meet after the long separation !” 

“Can that pyramid of green be our tree? It never looked so bright 
before,” said Oro. 

“Yes,” said Bruno, “there we toiled in the caterpillar-life ; but that is 
past, and seems like a dream.” 

“O Bruno!” said Oro, “let us fly away to the clear blue above.” 

“Yes,” said Bruno, “let us go! The long sleep is over, and this is the 
new life.” 

So they floated away together in the summer sky, and bathed in the warm 
golden sunlight. 

Annie Moore. 
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ENIGMAS. 
No. 19. |My whole is a line from one of Shake- 
I am composed of 27 letters. speare’s plays. 
My 10, 24, 3, 7, 17, 12, 21 is a Scotch re-| 
ligious poet. No. 20, 
My 20, 8, 4, 6, 25, 22 is an English epic) I am composed of 11 letters. 
poet. My I, II, 3, 5, 4 is eaten by cows. 
My 16, 26, 6, 4, 21, 24 was an English My 6, 7, 2, 4, 10 is a very valuable quad- 
satirist of the seventeenth century. | ruped. 
My 6, 13, 5, 8, 18, 2, 17, 9 is one of the My 9, 3, 8, 10, 2, 11, 3, I, 4 are sold to 
Waverley novels. | tin-pedlers, 
My 27, 24, 3, 14, 19 is an American poet. My 6, 7, 10 is a useful implement. 
My I, 23, 15, 9, 11, 19, 24 was a poet of My wéo/e is a nimble insect. 
the Elizabethan age. | C.Gi:Rs F. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No, 21. 


HOUR (= HOUR 


ADJECTIVE-RIDDLES.—No. 22. 
POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE. 

One that pries. One that points. Tasty. 
What lawyers charge. What a clear conscience | What gourmands love. 
does not know. 
An extremity. Rent. May be eaten or dr 
Yourselves. One of Father Time’s| In your daily bread. 
children. . 


K. ELE. 





Something you may be | An ignoramus. A lift. 
afraid to say. Cove. 





ALPHABETICAL PUZZLES.—No. 23. 
What letter turns an animal into a cov-| What letter causes a fish to stagger? 
ering ? What letter covers a fruit with spots? 


What letter makes an animal spring ? What letter makes light sombre ? 
What letter changes a fray into a bird? Herbert. 
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CHARADES. 


No, 24. 


When my whole occurs, my first ex- 
periences my second. Sower. 


No. 25. 

My frst will guide the fiery steed ; 
Refresh the green and flowery mead ; 
Is happy, grievous, long or brief ; 
To some brings joy, to others grief. 
My second haunts the shady glen ; 
Is chased through brake, and furze, 

fen ; 
Is used affection to express ; — 
The price of many a lady’s dress. 
In arctic lands my whole is found 
Fast speeding o’er the frozen ground ; 
His master’s only wealth and pride ; 
His nourisher and faithful guide. 


and 


No. 26. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. —GEO- 
GRAPHICAL. 


Foundation Words. 
My winding banks are castle-crowned ; 
A fairer stream cannot be found. 
You surely can divine my name ; 
I part a city known to fame. 

Cross Words. 
An island small in Eastern sea, 
You certainly have heard of me. 
Seek on your map a German town, 
Of goodly size and fair renown. 
Decline the Latin name of Troy, 
And then the genitive employ. 
In me a wondrous change was wrought, 
For back to life the dead was brought. 
The map of Europe trace with care, 
And you will find me wandering there. 
Mabel. 


ILLUSTRATED 


No. 27. 
I am a compound word, 
And my frst is a pleasant motion, — 
Pleasant to many on the land 
And to many on the ocean. 


My second you may find 
In every road you travel ; 

And yet, believe me, ’t is not grass, 
Nor weed, nor dust, nor gravel. 





| My whole is a ponderous thing, 

| And the lightest touch may swing it, 
| Although the largest, strongest hand 
Could neither clasp nor fling it. 


No. 28, 


When miasma doth reign o’er a wet 
sunken plain, 

The fever will bring my /s¢ in her train ; 

| And it always appears when, stricken 
with years, 

The palsied man strives with his nerves 
and his fears. 


My second doth show where ’t is history’s 
woe 

To chronicle bloody wars fought long ago. 

Now grown obsolete, and its story com- 
plete, 

For a barbarous weapon it only is meet. 


My whole is a word that, wherever ’t is 
heard — 

And English is spoken — some heart will 
be stirred. 

From the priest in his gown to the pan- 
tomime’s clown, 

Each hangs o’er his ashes an amaranth 

| crown. A. R. P. 





REBUS.—No. 29. 
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[April. 


CONUNDRUMS.—No. 30. 


What word of five letters is there from 
which, if you take away two, ten will re- 
main ? 

Spell the fate of all earthly things with 
two letters. : 

How can you tell a man in one word 
that he took a late breakfast ? 


ILLUSTRATED 


What part of Switzerland is on this 
page? 

What quarrelsome animals are like civil 
wars ? 


Why is faith like honey ? 





REBUS.—No. 31. 


PUZZLE.—No. 32. 


Cut off my head, I am an English lord. 
Cut off my foot, I am a luscious fruit. 
Cut off my head and foot, and then you ’Il 

see 
Something that ’s owned alike by man 
and brute. 


Cut off two final letters from my name, 
A summer vegetable then is seen. 
But when my whole appears I know 
you "Il say 
°T is fit to deck the forehead of a 
queen. 


ANSWERS. 


15. Weather. 

16, ‘I said in mine haste, All men are liars.” 
{(Ice) (head in mine) (H ace) (tall men R) (lyres)). 

17- Knot. 


18, “Curses, like chickens, always come home 
to roost. [{(Curs ES) (ell eye key) (chickens) (awl 
ways) COME (hoe ME) (two) (roost)]. 














Tue Spring months have begun. Dear country | 
young folks, have you seen or heard the song-spar- | 
row yet among the pussy-willows? Somebody | 
sends this greeting to him, — which, by the way, | 
ought to have reached him in February, but was | 
crowded out :— 


TO THE SONG-SPARROW. 


O brown canary of the North, 
Why art so early singing, 

While trees are bare and fields are bleak, 
And not a blade is springing? 


*T is winter still, —in rudest March 
First sings the robin merry. 

Why come before the spring, and take 
The winds of February 


With beauty fit for April days, 
When squirrel-cups are growing ; 

Or when beneath the skies of May 
Sweet hyacinths are glowing? 


Why, perched upon that leafless branch, 
Thou happy little poet, — 

Dost sing so blithe and free a song 
Ere Spring has come to know it? 


“O, Spring is King, I know his voice ; 
Brown fields and meadows bare rejoice ; 
Loud sounds a hymn of joy among 

The forest boughs and arches strong. 


“O, Spring is King, his song I ’ll sing, 
The song of his awakening ; 

He wears a crown of willow-down 

And alder red from marshes brown. 


“T feel his touch, I know it well ; 
Beneath his hands the leaf-buds swell, 
Though not a blade is springing ; 

Beneath the sod in every dell 
The violet, the lily-bell, 
Their jewels bright are stringing. 


**Wake-robin, wake ! and weave unseen 
Your fairy robe of white and green ! 
Spring-beauty, spring to meet the sun ! 
For Spring is King, though skies are dun. 


“ Let swallows wait for softer days, 
And fly before September ; 
I’ll come before the swallow dares 





And chirp in sharp November. 


“ No summer friends, to pipe in June 
And flit before the earing ; 
Song-sparrows sing the winter out, 
And sing when winter ’s nearing.” 
R. M. 
Tue neighborly little robin-redbreast is always 
in a hurry to have the snow-drifts swept away from 
our doorsteps by the March winds, so that he need 
not freeze his feet coming to pick up crumbs. He 
will be here soon, — perhaps is here already; for 
a friend has sent us this song about 


THE FIRST ROBIN. 
* Robin, on the tall elm-tree 
Back and forth so gayly swinging, 
Come, interpret unto me 
All that pleasant song you ’re singing ! 


“ Are you telling to your mate 
B matters confidential, 

That you stand so very straight, 
And appear so consequential ? 





“ Here before the snows are gone, 
Or the crocuses are peeping, 
Can it be you are so soon 
Laying plans for your housekeeping? 


** Let me whisper to you, bird, 
Inexperienced new-comer ! 

Let me tell you just a word 
Ere you lay your plans for summer!” — 


But my word remained unsaid ; 
For, without a note of warning, 
Quick he spread his wings and fied, 
All my offered counsel scorning. 


Through the sunshine warm and bright, 
Brown and rosy flashed together, 
As he vanished from my sight 


In the pleasant April weather. 
R. S. P. 


We thank “Annie and Carrie,” ‘‘ Herbert” 
and others, for descriptions of games. “ Reader.” 
suggests that historical or literary questions be 
proposed from month to month, to be answered by 
as many as feel interested, and offers this for a be- 
ginning : ‘‘ What was the ‘ Niflung’s fatal hoard’?”’ 
Rather hard, “ Reader,” if you call it play; but 
some of our studious young folks may like to puz- 
zle out the answer, nevertheless. 
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One of our valued contributors has sent us the 
following 


TWO OR THREE GAMES. 


I know of no better composition exercise for 
“Our Young Folks” than “ Monosyllables,” and 
it has been played as an evening game by a circle 
of young and old, with much fun and some im- 
provement as the result. It may be played in two 
ways, 

ist. A page may be chosen from any book, 
which each player must write out in werds of one 
syllable, keeping the thought of the original. 

ad. A subject may be chosen (Mr. Hale’s fa- 
mous one, “ Duty performed is a Rainbow in the 
Soul,” for example) upon which each player must 
write an original composition in words of one 
syllable. 

In both cases the time for writing should be fixed 
at the outset ; and the aim should of course be not 
only to frame extra syllables, but to express thought 
with as much force and grace as possible. 

A censor should be chosen to levy a tax for any 
blunder or special awkwardness of expression. 
This censor is also subject to criticism and fine, for 
he must be able, in case he find fault, to find a 
remedy also; and if he fail to give a new version 
which the players shall agree is an improvement 
on the word or phrase criticised by him, he must 
pay a double fine. 

That it is hard to write sensibly and pleasingly 


in this dialect, all agree who have tried it. A prom- | 


inent literary professor, at the close of a monosyl- 
Jabic \etter to the author of “ From the Crib to the 
Cross (a Life of Christ in words of one syllable), 
says: “‘ You had too hard a task. How hard, let 
him try who would know! Greek is mere play to 
it! Right glad am I that your lot fell not on me.” 

It would harm no one’s style if he were now and 
then to try his hand at such work as this. 

If you think it child’s play, take a pen and try 
a page or two of words of one joint, and see how 
you like it. 

This game of “ monosyllables” will help one, I 
think, to carry out Mr. Hale’s rules in his wise 
article ‘* How to Write,” published in the “‘ Young 
Folks” last year, —an article which every scholar 
and teacher should know by heart. 

But some of you may think the game quite too 
much like work, or at least open to the charge 
brought against “‘ Secretary” by a distinguished 
clergyman. (Secretary, as most of you know, is 
played in this way: Each player writes a question 
and a word on separate slips of paper. After 
these papers are thoroughly mixed, the players 
draw one of each kind, and the game consists in 
answering the question in rhyme, and inserting 
the word which fell to the lot of each.) “Capital ! 
capital!” said a distinguished clergyman, after 
playing a round of this game at Pigeon Cove, 
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years ago; ‘‘only it is a little too much like coast- 
ing: it costs rather too much to get your sled up 
hill to pay for the fun of sliding down!” But here 
is a game which furnishes not a little amusement 
even in the course of preparation. 


Cross Purposss. 
Questions and answers are written on separate 


slips of paper. ‘These may be as simple as you 


please, since the sport consists mainly in the ab- 
surdity of transposition rather than in the original 
wit. However, it will be found that wit sharpens 
wit, and that a dozen merry players can invent a 
far better series of questions (with pleasant per- 
sonal and local allusions) than any lone writer in 
cold blood. So I shall, for my examples, fall back 
upon commonplace inquiries and old conundrums. 
We will suppose that a party of players, after 
much laughing and discussion have written the 
following questions and answers : — 

What is your favorite flower? Wheat-flour. 

Why does a sculptor die the most horrid of 
deaths? He makes faces and bu(r)sts. 

Why is one who treads on a lady’s dress like a 
sportsman? Both are on the trail of a deer. 

Whom do you love? Zhe lovely. 

“What is that, mother? A lark, my child.” 

What makes more noise than a pig under a 
gate? Two pigs. 

Who was the father of Zebedee’s children? 
Zebedee, of course. 

Why is love like a canal? J¢ ts a source of in- 
ternal transport. 

What is that which is half butter, half liquor, 
and all charger? A ramrod. 

Why is an author like a hen? He gets his liv- 


ing by scratching. 

Why did Brunell build the tunnel? Pour passer 
le temps (Thames). 

Why is a four-quart measure like a side-saddle ? 
It holds a gall-on. 


The company is then equally divided, half taking 
the questions and half the answers, drawn at hap- 
hazard. Then A reads his question and his vis-2- 
vis B his answer, and so on, with this result : — 

A. Why is one who treads on a lady’s dress like 
a sportsman ? 

B. It is a source of internal transport. 


C. What is your favorite flower? 
D. It holds a gall-on. 

£. “What is that, mother?” 

F. Zebedee, of course. 

G. Why is love like a canal? 

#H. It makes faces and bu(r)sts. 
Z. Whom do you love? 

F. A ramrod. 

X. Why is an author like a hen? 
L. Two pigs. 
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M. Why did Brunell build the tunnel ? 

N. He gets his living by scratching. 

O. Why is a four-quart measure like a side- 
saddle? 

P. Both are on the trail of a deer. 

Q. Who was the father of Zebedee’s children ? 

R. “A lark, my child.’ 

S. What is that which is half butter, half liquor, 
and all charger? 

7. Wheat-flour. 

U. Why does a sculptor die the most horrid of 
deaths? 

Y. Pour passer le temps. 

W. What makes more noise than a pig under a 


gate? 
X. The lovely. 


Cross Purposes No. 2. 

The same game may be played thus: A, B, C, D, 
E, and F are sitting togéther. A whispers a ques- 
tion to B, who replies in a whisper, and then asks 
some question of C, and so on round the circle till 
F has asked a question of A and been answered. 
We will suppose this to have been the whispered 
conversation : — 

A. Did you ever play this game before ? 

B. Yes, it is as old as the hills. 

B. What are you going to write a composition 
about this week ? 

C. I don’t know. It ’s a great bore, any way. 

C. Who will be the next President ? 

D. The nominee of the winning party. 

D. What is your favorite story? 

E. “We Girls.” 

£. Who was the first child spoken of in the 
Bible? 

¥. Genesis (Jenny, Sis.). 

¥F. Don’t you think Kitty Smith has a very 
pretty face? 

A. She’s a perfect darling. 

Then A, speaking aloud, says, “ F asked, ‘ Don’t 
you think Kitty Smith has a very pretty face?’ and 
B said, ‘ Yes, it ’s as old as the hills.’ ” 

Then B speaks : “ A asked, ‘ Did you ever play 
this game before?’ and C said, ‘I don’t know. It’s 
a great bore, any way.’” 

C speaks: “*B asked, ‘ What are you going to 
write a composition about this week ?’ and D.said, 
* The nominee of the winning party.’ ” 

D speaks: “‘C asked, ‘Who will be the next 
President?’ and E said, ‘ We Girls.’” 

E speaks: “D asked, ‘What is your favorite 
story?’ and F said, ‘ Genesis,’ ” 

F speaks: “‘ E asked, ‘ Who was the first child 
spoken of in the Bible?’ and A said, ‘ She’s a per- 


fect darling,’ ” 
K.C. W. 
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OF all the pleasant letters lately received from 
our little friends we have room this month only 
for these. Have patience, children, and keep on 
writing tous. “Our Letter Box” holds all your 
questions, requests, and kind words in a snug 
corner, and will bring them to light whenever it 
can. Meanwhile, we are always glad to have our 
readers answer each other’s questions. 


NEW HAVEN, Jan. 24, 1870. 
Dear “Younc Foitxs” :— 

I take great pleasure in reading your letters in 
the “‘ Letter Box,” and I thought I would add one 
more correspondent to your list. I am a little 
girl eleven years old, and have three sisters and 
one darling little brother. When you come inte 
the home nest what a rushing there is to get hold 
of you first! You are a perfect treasure, and we 
all love you. Hattie. 


Dear “Younc Fotks” :— 

We have taken you ever since you were born, 
and could not do without you. Why does not 
Mrs. Weeks finish the “ Long Shore Stories”? 
And we would like some Indian Stories. Please 
tell us, when you have time, the meaning of “ Un- 
der what king Bezonian?” and “ Prester John.” 
With much love, your old friends, 

Anniz, CHARLIE, Louie, AND Eta. 


PARIS, Jan. 7th, 1870, 

I am a little boy nine years old. I was born in 
Paris, and have never seen America. Yet I con- 
sider myself American, for my father and mother 
are. I get the “ Young Folks” every month, for 
a kind uncle in Boston sends them out to me. I 
have had them ever since they were first published, 
and I have read them all. I like the “ Story of a 
Bad Boy,” and am very sorry it has come to an 
end. Is itatrue story? I also like the William 
Henry Letters very much. I should like to know 
about the needle-gun game, which I have seen 
advertised on your covers. What sort of a thing 
is it, and how do you use it? [We will tell you 
about it some day. Eps.] I should like to write 
a charade if I could well enough. Who wrote the 
story of the Boeuf Gras? [Mrs. (Mulock) Craik, — 
one of the best among living English authors. 
Eps.] I saw it, and it was pretty much as the 
person described it. But I must put an end to my 
letter. Yours truly, 

Wiuute S. R. 


(We beg “ Judge’s” pardon for printing his 
letter just as it is written, — his by-and-by pardon 
we mean, when he becomes “literary.” The let- 
ter certainly contains some remarkable statements ; 
and spelling and punctuation do not “come by 
nature” even to a “ Judge.”’) 

December 5, 1869. 

Dear young folks; I heard a gentleman say that 
out West your head Would grow larger and that 
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you Would Want a larger hat and that the grain 
thair Was larger and I read that the soil was three 
feet thick 

long life to our young folks and happy Wishes 
from “ JupceE.” 


Anp, to keep “ Judge”’ in countenance, we give 
our readers Willie M.’s composition verbatim. 
Find out what that Latin word means, and tell us, 
Willie. We like your composition better than 
ever so many that were sent us correctly written. 
Such a grandmother as yours always makes the 
world a pleasanter place to live in, and it is a 
blessed thing for her grandchildren when they 
know how lovely she is, and what a treasure they 
have in her. 

Write on, Willie, and by and by you will learn 
about minding your stops and placing your capita! 
letters where they should be. No matter if your 
composition does look funny in print “just as it 
was.” There is a good thought in it,— and that 
is more than can be said of some works of cele- 
brated authors. But tell “‘ Katie Long,” from us, 
that a loving grandchild sometimes makes a pleas- 
ant grandmother. 


the Dear old grandmother. 

Have you A Dear oald grandmother Who 
comes three or four times A year and stays every 
so many Weeks and is so good and tells you such 
sweet stories we have and shes so nice she came 
yesterday and the house has been brighter every 
since Fack isnt half so noisy as he was and May 
hasnt cried or pouted once but goes about singing 
like A bird and its all because grandma is here 
it seens as if nobody would be croos or fretful or 
bad where-she is she speaks so gentle always and 
there is such A soft light in her eys when she 
looks at you and such A sweet snile on her lips 
when she talks our minister was here this Morn- 
ing and I herd him say somthing to Mother after 
grandmother had left the room about growing 
old gracefully these were his very words I think 
I know what he nent I wonder if I shail ever get 
to be A man and then grow old like grandma 
sweet and beautiful and good 

Everybody lous her she seems to love Every- 
body 

1 think Id rather die than grow old like Katie 
longs grandnother nobody likes her and I dont 
much wnder shes so cross and selfish Katie 
dosent love her she told me so ana said She was 
always sory when she came and glad when she 
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went A way now hant that dreadful it is so 
sweet to be loved and I heard papa Say onse that 
if we would be loved we must be lovly grandma 
is lovly and thats why she is loved lam A litle 
boy and dont know A great deal but I know why 
every body loves grandma Dear grandma I hope 
I shall be as sweett and good as shee is when I 
grow old 
Willie M. 

Rose W. is assured that her favorite contributor 

is to write for us constantly this year. 


Marguerite. You are one of many who have 
expressed their pleasure at getting a glimpse of 
“* Leslie Goldthwaite ” again. ‘‘We Girls” will 
be found very companionable, from month to 
month. Leslie, and Barbara, and Ruth, and the 
rest, are wise little women in their way, and other 
girls may learn from them how to make home 
cheery and sweet and beautiful, — one of the best 
lessons for us all ! 


Bluebeard. You were a little too late in asking 
about the prizes. The offer for them — puzzles 
and compositions — closes with the first of April. 

We cannot undertake to return compositions or 
puzzles which do not receive a prize. Many have 
asked us to criticise their unsuccessful compo- 
sitions in the Letter Box, that they may know 
why they do not succeed. If this is really de- 
sired, we will do so, whenever we find room. 


Lou, Kate, and Nell. Neither of the editors’ 
names is a nom de plume. Both write over their 
own real signatures. — Do you really want us to ask 
“Willy Wisp” how old he is? That would hard- 
ly be polite in us. 


Katinka. Your letter has just turned up, after 
having been hidden a year! It is considered 
doubtful whether any such person as William Tell 
ever lived, — but we don't know how anybody is 
going to prove that he didn’t. We have always 
believed in him,—more than in many men we 
have seen with our own eyes ; and we don’t mean 
to give up the favorite hero of our childhood yet. 
By and by people will be saying that ‘‘ Our Young 
Folks” never had an existence, and that its ed 
tors were a myth, But no matter, if there is as 
good a story about us as there is about William 
Tell. He zs immortal, whatever he was, — or 
was n’t: — The other matter you write of is very 
curious, Some time we will tell our readers about 
it. 
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Drawn sy Miss M. A. Ha.tock.] [See the Poem. 





